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ARTS & DECORATION PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 


June, 1951 PUBLISHER—ELTINGE F. WARNER 
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smartest 
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often 
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Canterbury 
DECORATIVE FABRICS 


Professional decorators find that this exclusive collec- 


on of imported drapery and upholstery fabrics — 
Brocades, Brocatelles, Chintzes, Cretonnes, 
Velvcts, Taffetaa— meets the most exacting require- 


ment he furnishing of fine homes. 


MARSHAL “ITELD & COMPANY, Wholesale 


and Sole Distributers to Retailers and Professional Decorators 


Chicago Philadelphia Paris 


London Boston 
Merchandise Mart 1528 Walnut St. 24 Rue St. G 


corges 147 Regent St, 420 Boylston St. 


New York 
509 Madison Ave, at 53rd St. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Fifth Avenue at 34th Strect 
. New Vork 
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Sterling Silver tea service with hand chased decoration. 
Heavy weight, five pieces, $225. = In plain finish, $165, 


Tenzinch candlesticks exquisitely designed, same fine work= 
manship. ; 5 : ’ ; ‘ pair, $32.50 


Fruit or flower bowl, matching ; ; : $27.50 


Many other pieces also available in this modified Grecian 
design. Altman Sterling makes the gift of elegance. 
8 3 : 3 
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YACHT “LOTUSLAND” Designed and Furnished by Cox & Stevens, N. Y. 


Mastercraft Outdoors 


On yacht decks, sunny terraces or shaded pavilions, where restful 


Fans. 
Rie hn 
Kanne eRnnnet Een ny shee 
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comfort and beauty are desired, there you will find Mastercraft 
reed and rattan furniture. Because of its sturdy custom-built con- 
struction, best obtainable materials and smart styling, Mastercraft 
is the inevitable choice where only the best is desired. Mastercraft 
may be found on the most palatial yachts afloat, at the better country 
and beach clubs, on the finest estates. 
Mastercraft creations may be seen 
in our showrooms; purchases may be 
made thru your decorator, dealer or 


architect. 


RAINBOW CANE Sponsored by MASTERCRAFT 


An innovation in Reed Furniture is the use of Rainbow Cane, 
sponsored by Mastercraft. Its durability permits exposure to the 
elements and its resiliency eliminates the use of cushions. Rainbow 
Cane may be had in the following colors: Natural, Black and 
Natural, Green, Red and Natural, Green and Natural and Red and 
Natural with French enameled windings to match. See this newest 
design of Mastereraft’at our showroom. 


Above is illustrated Armchair B-703-C in Rainbow Cane. 


\IASTERCRAFT 
sos | KEED. CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 
cf & ) + \ 5-0137-0138 ASHLAND 4-8216 
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Au f eradis! Ine. 


940 NortH MrcHiGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


; Tel. 
ANTIQUES Superior f 


INTERIORS 2631 


ANNETTE 
KELLOGG 
COLT 


OF CHICAGO 
INTERIORS 
FURNISHINGS 
CONSULTING 


15 AND I7 EAST DIVISION STREET 
SUPERIOR 9850 


Why not vacation at home? 
Crisp curtains, slipcovers and 
venetian blinds create an at- 


mosphere of change. 


IRENE SIDLEY 


952 North Michigan Ave. 


Superior 8255 


ANTIQUES 
INTERIORS 


Sketches in color or photo- 


graphs of furniture submitted. 


ELIZABETH DOOLITTLE, 


906 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. Superior 9260 


Inc. 


ROSALIE 
ROACH 
FASSETT 


Artistic furnishings for 
Town and Country 
homes 


820 Tower Court—Chicago 


Telephone Superior 5695 


JESSICA TREAT 


Interior Decoration 


1803 HARLEM BOULEVARD 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Phone Main 900 


_ Antiques 


D. LORRAINE YERKES 


Interiors. 


Fine Wallpapers. 
Antiques. 


New acquisitions are some 
very fine handpainted Chi- 
nese panels charmingly 
copied from the antique. 


820 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel: Sup. 7739 


CHARLOTTE 


ELTON 
WHITEHEAD 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


305 WEST ORMSBY AVENUE 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


WOMEN 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
Be LATION OF 
GEl@AGO 


MILDRED GAY 


NEWGASS and ROBINSON 


DECORATION OF HOMES 


820 Tower Court 
Room 608 


Chicago, IIlinois 


Superior 9552 


There is no more certain way aye 


avoiding mistakes than by SeCUTING 


the cooperation aff a competent 


interior decorator. [No matter how 


hishly developed! your artistic sense 


may be, you cannot expect to achieve 


an equally pleasing ensemble work= 


ing alone as you are sure to accom= 


plish if you are assisted by a com= 


petent decora tor. 


= 


Mrs. Ralph Small 


700 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Interiors | 


| Alberta-Barnes-Beall 


Florence Barker 


Associate 


et aetins 


866 North Wabash Avenue 


The decorators here represented are members of the 
Women Interior Decorators’ Association of Chicago 


C. D. Macpherson, Inc. | 


Interior Architects 
Decorators 


Interiors and Furniture 
designed and executed in 
our own work shops 


Evanston, Illinois 


Page 


FLORENCE ELY HUNN 


101 East Oak Street 


Superior 2132 
¢ 
Misr Gheen, 
tN Cc... 
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DECORATION 
WOU Ss. $s 
ANTIQUES AND 
OBJECTS OF ART 


630 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


54 East 57th St. | 
NEW YORK, N. Y. l 
| 


FURNISHING AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


ELEVEN EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Marjorie Forker 


Interiors 
Fabrics 
Lamps 

Lamp shades made 
to order in our studio 


700 No. Michigan Ave. 
Superior 1021 


FULKERSON 

Designers & 
Furnishers 
of Interiors 


628 CHURCH ST. 
EVANSTON 


ANNE FORESTER 


INCORPORATED 


structively the personali 
the owner 


All work of 
commands our best attentior 
11 EAST OAK STREET 
CHICAGO 


Superior 1112 
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Do you seek the charm and distinction © 
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Do you seek a key to that combination of livableness and 
loveliness which can make even a formal garden seem 
charmingly simple and natural? ~ Then, think of your 
garden as a vast outdoor room in which Nature provides 
the decorative background and Man, perforce, supplies 
the furnishings. ~ Carpets of greensward . . . tapestries 
of verdure . ... a ceiling vaulted to the heavens . . . Here 
is a setting, infinitely old, yet always new... an ever- 
changing scene of many moods and mysteries. ~ Dare 


\ 


we tamper with this beauty? Can we add man-made 
furniture and ornaments to this masterpiece without 
spoiling its natural charm? ~ You'll find the answer in 
these many beautiful garden pieces imported from Old- 
World sources by the Wm. H. Jackson Company. ~ 
Fountains, Well-Heads, Columns, Sun-Dials and other 
fine examples of Garden Furniture and Ornament hewn 
from living stone by artists whose love of classic beauty 
has been handed down from generation to generation. 


|ACKSON 


2 West 4/th Street, New York City orale | ere 
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of old-world pieces 


Then let the Wm. H. Jackson Company 
—purveyors to America’s garden-loving 
families for over a century — serve you 
direct or through their representatives. 


Inspired by long association with the finest examples of European gar 
den-art and the study and development of many of America’s most 
famous gardens, the VWWm. H. Jackson Company offers you Old- 
World Garden Furniture and Ornaments of unusual interest and 
beauty; and helpful counsel in the choice and grouping of these pieces. 
~ This reliable and comprehensive service, which has brought to 
America some of the finest examples of Stone and Marble Garden 
Furniture and which, each year, provides a selection of important pieces 
from Italy, France and England—is available to you either through the 
Jackson Galleries in New York and Chicago or through Jackson’s 
Exclusive Representatives in other cities. ~ Other Jackson products 
obtainable through these same sources include: rare Antique Marble 
and Stone Mantels; reproductions cf fine Period Mantels in Marble and 
in Cretan Stone; and beautifully designed Fireplace Accessories, Lamps, 
Mirrors, Smoking Stands and Book Ends in Bronze and other metals. ~ 
No House in America offers such complete facilities for beautifying your 
home with objects of art and utility. « And no House presents such 


unimpeachable values in both its manufactured and imported products. 


Exclusive Representatives of 
the Wm. H. Jackson Company 


Baltimore 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
~ 


Boston 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 
~ 


Cincinnati 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
-_ 
Cleveland 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 
=a 
Dayton 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
~ 


Denver 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
~ 
Detroit 
THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
~ 
Philadelphia 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
~ 


Pittsburgh 
BEAUX ARTS 
~ 


Providence 
TILDEN-THURBER COMPANY 
~ 


St. Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 


~ 
Washington 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


COMPANY 


318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


for your 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


From the Smart Shops and 


Antique Galleries 
By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


OREAWN silk, a charming and 
practical fabric made by 
Cheney Bros., is the inspiration for 
the luxurious bed set, illustrated. 
This consists of a spread, blanket 
cover and pillow slip, to match, in 
pale peach trimmed with insertions 
of light green. The scalloped edges 
are also bound with the green. 
Corean silk may be had, most 
reasonably, in the drapery depart- 
ments of the department stores 
throughout the country, and is 
available in eighty-four alluring 
shades that include not only pastel 
but warmer tones, as well. Its soft, 
crinkly surface of unusual lustre 
recommends it especially for the 
decoration of feminine bedrooms. 


H. A. ELSBERG 


Antique Textiles 


PERIODS 


O EF A L L 


FOR DEALERS, DECORATORS AND ARCHITECTS 


40 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Venetian XVIII Century green paint- 
ed corner cabinet. One of pair. Tur- 
quoise pottery lamp and pair of an- 
tique bottles. Courtesy Dante V. Le- 
land, Inc., 777 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 
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(Southard Co.) 


J TALIAN furniture and accesso- 
ries with which the activities of, 
Dante V. Leland, in the field of 
A beautiful old Adam chimney piece 251-253 East 33rd St deca ENG bees Bypebaliees 10 
RETR ree. Cuek OF xhany Bee 7 several years, are displayed to ad- 
mantels we carry in stock. New York City vantage in his commodious new 
shop on Madison Avenue. 

Of outstanding interest is an 
EO Ee Ye BRIDE... early Florentine open walnut book- 
case with carved and gilded orna- 
ment and a pair of Venetian corner 


who gets your gift of 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN cupboards, one of which is illus- 

— trated. These show a painted deco- 
oe ; ration in deep ivory and green re- 
Porcelain dinnerware, lamps, figurines bear a - You can lieved by a delicate tracery of 
traditional fame and inimitable charm when they always gilded “‘pastiglia” work. Mr. Le- 


are Royal Copenhagen. Delightful wedding Qglh Sen land has also acquired an unusual “Boy with Frog.” Bronze 
: i ine Royal collection of 18th Century French fountain, by Chester Ki. Nias 


gifts for your friends, distinctly worth while ad- Cane ; codemus. Height, 22”. 4 j 
70 penha- Y : s. Height, - & jets. 
ditions in your own home. New, exquisite pieces gen Por- tea Lrays,\ with GOW er eee a a ae oe Keatioe 

stb s oe allery, 545-5th Ave., N. Y.C. 

now on display . . . modestly priced. celain by Gorean silk hed sein salemmere toed eee on 
: the 3 blue bindings, made for Cheney Bros. by the CULPTURE | representin 
ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN, Inc. lines McElroy Studios, 2 E. 56th St. N. Y. C. S the work of contenu 
ee ee ree American as well as European 
Z dears sculptors, with replicas of fa- 

mous museum bronzes, faith- 
fully copied in line and color in 
their Munich foundry, com- 
prises an ever changing exhibit 
at the Pearson Gallery of 
Sculpture. 

Being free to both exhibitor 
and visitor the gallery is con- 


Mee WESTPORT 
(awe «ANTIQUE SHOP 


OU RETERUST | 
‘Stadeaeciaes 


rt —___ 


English, French and Ameri- ducted upon a small margin of | — 
can Antiques. Accessories profit resulting from the sales. | — 
for the town and country | | The exhibits are displayed in 
house. Old and modern | groups such as garden sub- 
chintzes. Lamps and Shades, | | jects; animal studies or the 
Wallpapers, Glass and China. | human figure, in various sizes. 


FDECORATIVE incidentals, 

sold to the gift shops and 
specialty departments by the 
Period Art Shoppe, have a | 
wide range of selection. Among 


5 EAST 547m STREET 
NEW YORK CIT 


> j thie nae 3 I ; 
Refer to this page when shopping 
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them, lamps may be mentioned as 
an outstanding feature, especially 
in the smaller reproductions of 
Early American types. 

Lighting fixtures, in which are 
many new designs in mirror sconces 
comprise another group. Flower 
holders of every variety are like- 
wise to be found, including colored 
hanging glass balls and bunches 
of grapes, for ivy. Miniatures 
painted on porcelain and mounted 
in frames made of old ivory piano 
keys, Bohemian ruby glass stem- 
ware, English cut crystal and a 
number of beautiful paper-weights 
are also shown among their recent 


_importations in glassware. 
JNTERIOR decoration as applied 


to every room, from cellar to 
roof, constitutes the work of Mrs. 
George Talmey, who endeavors to 
create only backgrounds that are 


| sympathetic to their occupant. For 


example, in a recent commission, 
her client was unusually fond of 
blue, as a coloring most flatteringly 
becoming to her type. In conse- 


\ 


Lacquered metal tray; frosted crystal “courtship” 
toilet bottles. Decorated white glass lamp with rose 
silk shade. One of many Early American types. 
Courtesy Period Art Shoppe, 19 W. 24th St., N. Y. C. 


quence, Mrs. Talmey carried out 
her rooms in these tones, ranging 
from pale periwinkle to the deeper 
hydrangea colorings. In Mrs. Tal- 
mey’s showrooms, where her sup- 
ply of overstuffed pieces, reproduc- 
tions and genuine antiques are dis- 
played, there is also a varied and 
distinctive collection of lamps. 
As a consultant architect, Mrs. 
Talmey also undertakes the actual 
building of houses or their recon- 
struction at moderate expense. 


(COMPLETE equipment of the 

fireplace is undertaken by H. 
A. Bame. This includes the instal- 
lation of portable fireplaces, which 
may be placed against the wall 
like any piece of furniture. With 
these a ““Magiclog” or ‘“Magicoal” 
Hand carved oak mantel, Jacobean re- 
production, equipped with “Magiclog” 
electric fire; wrought iron andirons 
and new rolling screen. Courtesy H. 


A. Bame, 501 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


Fruitwood Beidermeier chest 
and mirror with black trim 
and ormolu mounts. Pair 
Empire sapphire crystal 
lamps, white chiffon shades. 
Courtesy Mrs. George Tal- 
mey, 3 EH. 66th St..N. Y. G: 


electric fire may be| 
used, merely operated | 
by the turn of, a 
switch, yet so true to 
a brightly burning log 
or coal fire. 

There is also an ex- 
tensive line of hand- 
wrought iron and 
brass fire irons in 
every period and fin- 
ish, with appropriate 
fenders and_ spark 
screens. In the latter, 
the rolling screen that 


operates like a win- 
dow shade and dis- 
appears under the 
fireplace facing is dis- 
tinctly new. 

As Eastern distributors for the 
Studios of Otar the Lampmaker, of 


_ Brownell- 
Lambertson Galleries 


Inc. 


Modern Dining Room now on exhibition in the galleries. 


wz 3 é sisted 


PAINTINGS 
SCREENS 


106 EAST 571n st., NEw York 


MODERN INTERIORS 
DECORATIVE ARTS 


SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 


ORIGINATORS OF THE 
MODERN ROOF GARDEN 


POTASH-MARL Inc. 


WIckersham 2-0721 
GARDEN FURNITURE AND GALLOWAY POTTERY ON DISPLAY 


509 Madison Avenue, New York 


At 53rd Street 


Refer to this page when shopping 
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California, the hand-wrought iron 
and brass lighting fixtures dis- 
played express great individuality 
and a masterful handling in au- 
thentic replicas of the early En- 
glish, Spanish, Italian and Colonial 
designs and their adaptations. 


ISTINCTIVE gifts are easily 

found among the decorative ar- 
ticles gathered in travel about the 
world and brought into intimate 
contact and harmony at The Little 
Foreign Shop, in Baltimore. This 
shop makes strong appeal to those 
looking for the unusual. 

Here are fascinating boxes for 
every use; odds and ends for the 
desk or living room table and the 
loveliest plant and flower holders 
such as an etched copper water jug 
from China, that even when not 
filled is distinctly decorative. At 
this season, too, the Italian silk 
blankets, so desirable for occa- 


FURNITURE 
for 
Garden, Porch 


and Terrace 


Mrs. EHRICH 


English Antiques and Gifts 


36 East 57th Street 
New York City 


Ivy holder in reproduction of an old 
French well. Wrought iron, plaster base. 
Courtesy The Little Foreign Shop, 
1015 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


sional use, are most attractive. 
These are made of heavy raw silk 
in gay Roman stripes or may be 
had in the delicate pastel shades. 


| TALIAN period decoration is 

shown favor by Laura Wand, 
who has brought together some ex- 
ceptional examples of furniture 
and accompanying accessories. 

In these Mrs. Wand has secured 
a remarkable 15th Century illu- 
minated _missal cover, previously 
exhibited at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, showing the figure of Saint 
Ansano, taken from the Sacristy 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


For Garden, Sun Room 


or Interior— 
Bird 


Benches, etc. Executed in high- 
fired enduring Terra Cotta with 


Jars, Baths, Sun Dials, 


understanding and craftsman- 


ship; the result of a century’s 
experience. 
Catalog on request 


( ,ALOWAY 
POPERY 


3212 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Wall banner of hand blocked linen 
with design adapted from old Toledo 
iron street lamp. Sizes 4’ x 6' or 6' x 
9’. Ready to hang. Courtesy Alleyne 
Archibald, 130 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Italian XVIII Century walnut gaming 
table with tulipwood inlay, showing 
early English influence. Courtesy 
Laura Wand, 683 Lex. Ave., N. Y. C. 


Duomo, at Sienna. She also has a 
“Saint Christopher and Child” by 
Bernardo Strozzi, many remark- 
able fine antique Italian mirrors 
and two delicately beautiful blue 
Venetian glass 17th Century ewers. 


ALL banners made of hand 
blocked linen of rich colorings 
and impressive designs, 
from old documents, are an out- 
standing feature with Alleyne Arch- 
ibald, in her decorative work. 
These are intended to take the 
place of the more expensive silk 
wall hangings and are unusually 
effective for large wall spaces. 
Mrs. Archibald’s hand woven 
pastel colored Fette rugs, especial- 
ly made for her by native weavers 
in China, have recently been sup- 
plemented by a new Saxony woven 
two-toned worsted rug, in a moire 
pattern that is exceptionally prac- 
tical and reasonable in price. ° 


JAMPS made by Murray M. Har- 

vey for the decorators and ex- 
clusive shops show a variety of 
types and sizes with tailored shades 
of exceptionally fine workmanship. 


copied, 


Whether striking a consistent Ori- | 


ental note, fitting into a Spanish 
setting or reflecting the refinement 
of the French manner, the lamp 


SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE AND GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


“3 Rocking CHAIS™ 


a 


Some of our installa- 
tions; The New Breakers 
of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 
Seminole Club, Miami 
Biltmore, Dunes Club, 
Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and 
clubs in America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


217 East42 StNewYork 


ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY 


This flower bowl in unctuous 
glaze of ivory, brown and blue 
maintains the best Chinese 
and Persian traditions with a 
design in keeping with the 
contemporary Rookwood 
spirit. 

This artist-signed individual piece is one of 
many of this type to be had at the following 
exclusive representatives: 

Tiffany and Co., Jewelers, New York City; 
B. Altman and Co., New York City; Frederick 
Loeser and Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Strawbridge and 
Clothier, Philadelphia; Marshall Field and Co., 
Chicago; Schervee Studios, Inc., Boston; L.B. 
King and Co., Detroit; Brock and Co., Los 
Angeles; Dulin and Martin, Washington, D. C.; 
Frederick and Nelson, Seattle. A store of similar 


quality represents the pottery exclusively in your 
city. We invite your direct inquiry. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 


Refer to this page when shopping 
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DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION 
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White Chinese porcelain lamp, height 
27”, with pale green open work silk 
shade and jade finial. Courtesy Mur- 


ray M. Harvey, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. C. 


needed for a specific environment 
is sure to be found here. 
Occasional tables that serve as 


| a logical adjunct are also featured. 


LOSET and bathroom decora- 

tions are not the only activities 
of The Closet Shop for 
they design complete 
decorations for the house, 
favoring the 18th Cen- 
tury French and English 
periods. 

A bathroom—the per- 
fection of daintiness, re- 
cently completed, shows 
cream colored rubberized 
silk, scattered with spring 
flowers, used for the show- 
er and window curtains, 
with pinked ruffles; as the 


dressing table, likewise for 
covering a  drop-front 
hamper and the lamp shades. The 
same flower motifs were painted on 
the towel rack and toilet bottles. 

The summer blankets, here, of 
light weight and pastel colors are 
covered with satin of a correspond- 
ing shade, making an effective sub- 
stitute for a comforter. 


ETAL work in every phase is 
supplied to the decorator and 
architect by the Art Iron & Bronze 
Co., in original or period designs, 
as desired. Thus, stair rails, gates, 
balconies, mirror frames, plant 
stands and other iron work may be 
executed to fill any requirement. 
In the work originated by this 
company, Directoire lamps of 
period lines are now being featured, 
also the astrological type that rep- 
resents an astrologer’s sphere. 
With these appropriate parchment 
shades are also available, here. 


Bronze Directoire two-light arrow 
lamp, verde finish. Turquoise parch- 
ment shade with gold border. Two 
lights or one. Courtesy Art Iron & 
Bronze Co., Inc., 510 E. 74th St., N. Y. C. 


Traveling pillow with four colored linen slips, 
in brown moire bag, and backgammon set and 
cover, in black rubberized satin case. Courtesy 


The Closet Shop, 780 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


PORTABLE, humidifying elec- 

tric fountains as made by the 
Display Fountain Manufacturing 
Co., have found their newest ex- 
pression in the type illustrated. 
This runs on one light with the 
automatic changing device for the | 
rainbow coloring, operated by a 
water wheel, like a mill. This is 
especially desirable for a pent- | 
house or terrace on which a dining | 
room opens. 

Another specialty of this com- 
pany is underwater illumination 
and every type of fountain, from 
the smallest table size to the large 
fountain for parks and gardens, 
constructed with any desired ef- 
fect of lighting. 

The smaller portable electric 
fountains are readily adaptable 
to the dining room, living room, 
foyer, conservatory, porch or pent- 
house. They are not only highly 
beneficial and to be recommended 
for their air purifying and humid- 
ifying qualities but with the mur- 
mur of their rippling water create 
a delightful sense of restfulness, 
most soothing to exhausted nerves. 


<< 


They likewise give the necessary | 
moisture, especially in over heated 
rooms, that is valuable for fine 
furniture, in saving it from the 
damages of dry heat. No water 
connections or pipings are neces- | 
sary. Just put two quarts of water 
into the bowl, connect to the near- 
est light socket and the same water 


HE very fine Chippendale 

gallery table, Chippendale 
white leather chair (one of a 
pair), French four ply wall 
paper screen, and portrait of 
“Lady in Blue” are antiques. 
The gilt lighting bracket with 
black eagle (one of four) is 
a reproduction. This is a 
grouping from a choice selec- 
tion of furniture, lamps and 
small objects. 


MRS. GEORGE 

and 

MISS GEORGIA TALMEY 
DECORATORS 

66TH ST., 


LORE LR EOCENE LEE TEP OE 


TALMEY 


8 EAST 


TODAUNTER 


119 East 57th Street. New York 
le . 
Workers in, Metab 


NEW YORK 


GARDEN 
FURNITUR 


Bronze Statue, 
21” high, 
$125. 


Pompeian Stone | 

Lead . 

Terra Cotta 
Marble 


THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


251 Lexington Ave. 

at 3th Street P coe 
New York ae : ; oe 

Illustrated catalogue sent for 10c 


Persian XVIII Century Wedding mirrors. S U N D I A iE S 

Wooden case decorated in paint, gild and FOR THE GARDEN 

lacquered. Size 19” x 30” closed. P ‘ : 

JAMES M. F. LIGHTBODY Hand engraved brass dials from 
Mastinotive Interiors $15.00. Pedestals from $35.00. 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Ye Illustrations upon request. 


No gift for the new 
home is more accept- 
able than one for the 
fireplace. 


GRATES 
ANDIRONS 
FIRETOOLS 

MANTELS 
FRANKLIN STOVES 


Gdwin. 


Uptown: 
65th St. 
Lexington Ave. 


Downtown: 
50 Beekman St. 
New York 


YOON. 


cor. 


Incorporated 


Refer to this page 


when shopping 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


made to 


DR AW 


owners, architects and builders in 
connection with the designing and 
erection of new work 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Inc. 


Engineers—Contractors—Consultants 


219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


An Essential Part 
of Decorative Treatment 
( yh2 of the 24 individually designed Artcraft mod 
els. Each custom-built of wood—like fine furni- 
Yet, they cost no more. Send for the catalog. 
Artcraft Radiator Enclosure Co, 
274 Madison Ave., New York 
Lexington 2-4470 


ARTCRAFT 
RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 


ture. 


TcOIZEAUX STUDIOS Ie. 


DRAPERIES 


INTERIOR FURNISHINGS 


UPHOLSTERY 


305 €AST 47'h STREET, MEW YORK 


Moun! KISco,nN.y. 


PALM BEACH STUDIO 


No payment accepted unless successful 


Also consulting service available to 


automatic, color-changing 


Portable, 
Diam. of basin 4’. Desirable for penthouse or 
terrace. Without piping. Courtesy Display Foun- 
tain Mfg. Co., Inc., 157 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


is circulated and used over and 
| over again. 


ABLE accessories and decora- 
tive articles generally offer many 

| suggestions for the country house 
| at The Little Gallery, at this sea- 
| son. Among them, the guest room 
| individual Wedgwood _ breakfast 
sets are irresistible in their gay 
flower decorations; likewise the 
new breakfast and lunch sets and 
the quaint pieces of Scotch pottery, 
are most individual. With 
these are alluring linen 
runner sets and_ those 
made by a blind weaver, 
to match the colors of the 
china. Pewter, Daum glass 
flower vases and decora- 
tive metal tables with 
trays to match are among 
the other intriguing items. 
As one of the newest 
table decorations, the 
Spanish pottery center- 
piece, illustrated, is unique 
in that it may be made in- 
to a circle or oblong with 
rounded ends, as desired. 


Painted canvas Directoire screen. 
Beechwood armchair, ivory finish, 
walnut table and plated silver lamp 
with metal shade. Courtesy’ Mare 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 


Wrought Iron chairs, tables 


and garden _ accessories. 


Write for further information. 


J. A. LEHMAN, Inc. 
162 East 53rd St., New York City 


SF WE Sa 


Spanish pottery, four-piece 22” table centerpiece 
with center 
Double Italian wrought iron candlesticks. Cour- 


tesy The Little Gallery, 29 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. 


Peter, Jr. Inc., 485 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION / ff 


ia 


ARTS & DECORATION 


iiss 


This consists of two nar- 
row end basins to hold 
water and flowers, about 
two and one-half inches 
deep, and two side basins, 
each measuring thirteen 
inches, that when used 
make the complete center- 
piece twenty-two inches 
long. A mirror, sold with 
the set, is placed within 
the oval so that the flowers 
may reflect upon its sur- 
face. When only the circu- 
lar ends are used for the 
flowers, forming a hollow 
circle, the mirror is not 
used. 

Service plates, distinctive in de- 
sign and coloring, are also to be 
found at The Little Gallery. Among 
them are unusual patterns in silver 
resist and copper lustre; original, 
modernistic decorations in soft 
neutral tones and the most allur- 
ing turquoise with gold, seldom 
found in china decoration. 


BIEDERMEIER and the finest 
of Viennese furniture in pop- 
lar, light walnut, burl ash and 


fountain. 


“Re 


mirror and two additional sides. 


cherry dating from the early 19th 
Century fill the showrooms of Marc 
Peter, Jr. A choice collection of 
old French papers and their re- 
i ' productions, in which Mr. 
Peter specializes, are also 
displayed on the walls. 

A large collection of 
creamy white Niederwiller 
pottery, so generally deco- 
rative, and several fine old 
mirrors contribute interest 
to the accessories. 

Among the Biedermeier 


many notable examples of 
the Austrian Empire, dat- 
ing from the period of 
1790 to 1830. The objects 
displayed came mostly 
from Austrian aristocratic 
family possession and_in- 
clude several pieces espe- 
cially valuable for their 
historical background. 
This is the Austrian equiv- 
alent of the French Empire. 


Refer to this page when shopping 


and Viennese furniture are: 


Pair of rare Sévres Candle Sticks 


ANTIQUES 


UnusuaL Weppinc Girts 


HARRIET JOHNSON 
1055 Madison Ave. New York 


Stalian and Spanish Antiques 


Geo. W. Funk 
862 Lexington Avenue A2ew Work 
near 65th St. 


PINKHAM 
Hand-Braided Rugs 


All fast 
colors — beauti- 
ful Colonial pat- 
terns. Hand- 
made in any size 


desired. 


wool, 


COLONIAL RUG CO. 
Portland, Maine 


BAGS 


Envelopes and Evening Purses 


Especially distinctive, individually hand- 
made of Fine Materials, personally selected, 
guaranteeing you a g& quality not possible 


to find elsewhere. 7 Le of Ma- 


terials and Lin- ings sent on re- 
quest. Prices range from 
$8.00 to $16.00. 


Reference: 
wr 
91 S heaets Newton Trust 
at Company, 


sizes on bags, 


illustrated, Newton 


Centre, Mass. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 


271 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1915 
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Portable 
self contained 
ILLUMINATED 
color changing 
FOUNTAINS 


for 


—s Mi al Objects of Art, suit- } : : 
Ue VO eUEN — able for Wedding 


Gifts. 


Complete Interiors 
for 


niet 


Decorative furnish- 
ings, Antiques and 


and 


Conservatories 


We specialize in illuminated and color changing Fountains for HOMES * GARDENS GEORGIAN GALLERY | 


* PARKS * HOTELS * THEATRES * Most of our Fountains need NO WATER P r | 

CONNECTIONS OR PIPINGS AND DO NOT WASTE the WATER. Sce some of Miss Zuckermann Mr. G. Donofrio 

the Fountains in operation in our Showroom—Write for Catalog. anulen ee els Oifice and Workrosns 
fy 110-112 West 26 Street 


DISPLAY FOUNTAIN MFG. CO. INC. Re Pe Phone 


Wickersham 2-5758 CHelsea 8-0136—0187 


157 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. Phone CAledonia 5-3868 New York City 


One of a Pair of 16th Century Frames 
—for Mirror or Picture. 24” wv 31”. 


K. R. GERRY 


ART OBJECTS . INTERIORS 
8 West 47th St. New York 


Every Home Lover Should 
Own This Book 


T is a brief, authentic, easy-to-read history of period 

furniture styles that will acquaint the novice with the 
origin, designs, and decorative motifs and details, found 3 
on present day furniture. An absorbing story touching ay 


LOUIS XVI SOFA 
Child’s Size 


This diminutive Louis XVI sofa, for the 
nursery is made in pine, hand-wrought 
with the skill of Old World craftsmen. A 
full nursery suite has been designed in 
this same period. 


upon the social, political and religious influences of many $ 00 
countries, the lives and influence of the master designers 

P 5 i POSTPAID 
and their works. Contains 154 pages, 30 chapters with — 
glossary and chronology. Fully illustrated. Handsomely bound and 
printed. A choice gift. A ready reference for the designer, decorator, 
and student. Highly endorsed. Fifth edition. Price barely covers pro- 
duction costs. 


The sofa is 39% inches long, with a 
seat height of 11 inches. Muslin-covered, 
the price is $108.00. 


Children’s Period Furniture 


Incorporated 
221 East 38th Street New York City 


: - . ae eee 
] * LOSETS tailored by 


Aguilar solve your 


What Any Architect We Wardrobe problems | 


with their dust-proof com- 
partments and _ built-in 


Will Tell You a drawers 


Bars and Panelled Rooms 


AGUILAR 


TAILORED (> ETS 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-F Logan Si. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘<9 


O the prospective home builder 
ARTS & DECORATION is full Ra ct 


' \! Incorporated Studio Factory 
of suggestions and helpful advice. pea als Peete LER cha 
While we take a number of Archi- New York, N. Y. REgent 4-6347-8 


tectural papers, we find none that 
treats the problem of the country ANTIQUES 


) ” 
home better than yours, My Galleries comprise four floors of unusual 
—Savery & Scheets, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa authentic Antiques, personally selected. The 
y : ; are assemblage represents one of the most ex- 


tensive collections, in which you will find 
objects which can be grouped with any 


And yet Arts € DECORATION is not de- particular style or period of Decoration. 


signed to be of technical interest to the Marble Doorway and Mantels, 
architect. Its objective is to develop among Wrought Iron Gates and Balconies, 
| prospective home builders higher stand- Furniture, Decorative Paintings, Wall- 
| ards of architectural and interior decora- papers, Fabrics, etc. 


tive beauty and to show in picture and 


Zz text how these ends may be accomplished les a 
ee easily and economically. LUIGI G. PACCIARELLA a ee Pee 


16th Century Doorway 


168 E. 51st Street New York City marble, formerly in 


Doria in Verona. 


Refer to this page when shopping 
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j As intangible as the chang- 
i ing color in an opal, as 
definite as the spread of a 
peacock's tail, as varied in 
its manifestations as Strauss 
waltzes, as alike in its fun- 
damentals as a string of 
matched pearls—the vivt- 
fring essence that the world 
calls style is . personality 
expressing itself in the 
language of beauty. The 
principles of color, line and 
mass in the hands of a 
master may create a great 
painting, a beautiful build- 
mg or a gracious interior, 


HE bedroom and boudoir furniture of the Decorator's Furniture Co. is designed, built and finished to excep- 
tionally high standards of decorative values. Under the personal direction of Henry W. Lloyd, whose preeminence as an 
artist and designer of fine furniture is well known, this company is making in its own studios exquisite reproductions of 
the finest examples of French, English and Italian furniture particularly suitable for the finest homes of this country. 
This furniture can be seen only in the exhibition rooms of the Decorator's Furniture Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. 
While purchases can be made only through decorators and dealers, all those interested in fine furniture are invited to view 


this display. 


QeECORATORS SURNITURE 0, INC. 


Designers, Importers & Manufacturers 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Send for 
this free booklet! 


T describes one of the most valuable and interest- 


ing home reading courses ever created—a course 
that will teach you 


to distinguish the various period styles 


ho Win furniture and decorations. 


to draw patterns for draperies and 


h O WwW valances. 


to build up a color scheme for rooms 


h O WwW and choose the color. 


to combine various styles in the same 


h O WwW room. 


to determine what lamps to choose for 


h OW each room. 


and a thousand other things that will save you 


ae money and give you enjoyment and satisfaction. 


Why Learn Interior Decoration? 


4 ra 
: ‘ " i . . ‘ 2 are . peat 
ECASE it will be of great value and usefulness, saving you money Because it will give you the great satisfaction of having absolute 
and adding vastly to your pleasure in all the furnishings and dec- knowledge of what is genuine and what/is correct in every period and 
orating you do in your own home through the years to come. style of furniture and decoration. No matter how accustomed one may 


be to beautiful things, no matter how fine one’s instinct for beauty 

Because it will prepare you to follow one of the most fascinating of may be, a knowledge of the principles of Interior Decoration is es- 

all careers, if you care to do so—a career that will keep you in constant sential to sound judgment. And there is intense satisfaction in being 
contact with beauty in all its forms, and reward you well. able to “place” and evaluate a room and its contents at a glance. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Home Study Course in Interior Decoration 


was prepared only a few years ago by Harold Donaldson Eberlein, A Fascinating Career If You Want One! 


Nancy V. McClelland, and Paul T. Frankl, three of America’s greatest 
authorities, and is conducted by Ina M. Germaine. It is absolutely 
authoritative and reliable; and frequent changes and additions have 
kept it completely up-to-date. 

Its thirty lessons will give you a thorough and complete training in 
every branch of the art of Period and Modernistic Interior Decorating. 
A lesson will come to you every two weeks and can be learned in a few pe ; 
i py ie ; ant se 2s BLY i : This course is approved as a Correspondence School under the laws 
1ours. Individual attention, criticism and instruction given to every : ae e 

of the State of New York. 


When you complete the Course you will be qualified to practice 
interior decorating as a profession, if you care to do so. There is no 
career more satisfactory for the cultivated man or woman, and none 
which offers greater rewards. This booklet tells you much about it. 


subscriber. 


Send this Coupon for Beautiful BOOKLET—Free 


“I think it 
interest and fol) 


poco - -- ee 
: | Arts & Decoration Home Strupy 
Extracts from Three of many | Course InN INTERIOR DECORATION 
Letters in our Files . 978 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“Al ot 2s : habs + ¢ I | 
Although I have no expectation of using the course | 
professionally, I cannot tell you what infinite pleas- | Send me your new free brochure describ- 
ure it gives me daily and how much my appreciation | : ; 
of beautiful things has been increased.” | nS ee 
“I cannot express the good I have received from sao eG st eS EE of aero 
your course. it’ will assist me to better and greater | 
things in the business world.” { 
i 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
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MmCRAN 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


New York Offices: 23 W. 44th Street 
Branches and sales offices in two hundred cities 
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Color and comfort, 


Moist winter air means far 
less danger from colds and 
respiratory diseases. The 
Doherty-Brehm Humidifying 
Radiator gives correct hu- 
midity to any radiator heated 
house, automatically. Inex- 
pensive, easy to install. One 
humidifies the average home. 


beauty and health 


for every American home 


* The constant Crane aim in its develop- 
ment of new bathroom ideas, has been 
not just to produce fine fixtures for the 
few but to enrich all American homes. 
Much attention has been devoted to 
producing the most beautiful fixtures 
possible, regardless of price; but much 


E 


lacquered wood in Louis XVI style, they 
know that these can be supplied by Crane 


more to improving moderately 
priced and low priced ones. When 
architects seek superfine mate- 
rials like the Commode lavatory, 
of Fleur de Peche marble and 


Co. When they choose materials for the 
smallest cottage . . . materials that cost 
no more and do give more in beauty and 
comfort ... they find them in the com- 
plete Crane line. Make sure of the most 
for your plumbing money by going with 
your architect to Crane Exhibit Rooms 
and selecting materials exactly fitting your 
house and purse. For purchase and instal- 
lation, on monthly payments under the 
Crane Budget Plan if you desire, see a 
Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer, always 
a highly skilled registered or licensed 


master plumber or heating contractor. 


Ththes ip, 


ofa young woimnan about to (ae 


in for housekeeping 


Doubtless your daughter will receive a bountiful 
abundance of asparagus tongs, book ends and 
backgammon sets . . . and doubtless, too, there 
will be quite a nice check tucked away in an 
envelope marked “From Father”... 

But, if you will ask your wife, she will tell you 
that a thoroughly modern electric refrigerator 
is about the best “surprise present” that can be 
bestowed upon a brand new home-maker... 
it’s such a perpetual sort of gift... 

Now, of course, the Bride (especially this 
particular Bride!) desires the Best... and there 
are many excellent electric refrigerators to 
choose from... 

Did you know that Frigidaire, always in the 
forefront of its field, is responsible for develop- 
ments in the past fifteen years that have made 
household refrigeration so healthful, conven- 
ient and economical? 

The Frigidaire shown in the adjoining photo- 
graph, for instance, offers advantages you would 
possibly not expect to find in any refrigerator. 

And we believe that every Frigidaire Dealer 
has enough facts and figure’ and thermometers 
and hygrometers to prove it to the satisfaction of 
any open-minded man. 

Why not take an hour off, one of these days, 


stop in at our showroom, and see for yourself? 


-on-steel .. 


= -tp VANCED | 


Incased | IN pure white porcelain 


Frig idaire offers 


a new standard o Aliana Re sfrigeration— 


This new Frigidaire stands for all that is 
modern in refrigeration. It provides a service 
so complete, so far beyond the ordinary, that 
once you investigate you will never be satisfied 
with less. 

You will be delighted with the outstanding 
beauty of the pure white cabinet in Porcelain- 
- with the desserts you can freeze 
so quickly by turning the “Cold Control” . 


with the ice cubes that tumble so easily from ° 


the Quickube Ice Tray . . . with the crisp, 
fresh vegetables you take from the Hydrator. 
And your enthusiasm will continue to grow 


as you use Frigidaire. For time and use will 
bring out the advantages of the seamless, acid- 
resisting interior ... the service-shelf top... 
the elevated food shelves . . . the quiet, con- 
cealed, surplus-powered unit that uses current 
only a few hours a day. 

Best of all, the very improvements and 
that make Frigidaire the 
advanced refrigerator make possible many 
savings in the home. Frigidaire is the truly 
economical refrigerator to own and to 
use. Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


refinements 


FR 1-G [Dae Rae 


THE NEW ALL WHITE PORCELAIN-ON- 


STEEL FRIGIDAIRES ARE SOLD 


e>e>e>eaS>p>> WITH A THREE-YEAR COMPLETE GUARANTEE <<<«<<<<<<<<<< 
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COLORTUL. FLORAL CHINTZ 


As this 1s the season when the decorator’s fancy turns to glazed chintz, naturally it 18 
also the season when ete refreshing prints become more conspicuous in this collection. 
For over a year, the present group has been in production and it is not an exag- 
geration that it represents the finest work of the important foreign and American 
printers. Every possible requirement of the decorator has been anticipated, whether 
it be a period reproduction for an important living room, an exquisite boudoir, or 
just a frivolous gay piece the only requirement of which is charm. Illustrated 
above is a thirty-one inch semi-glazed Shine numbers 25778 to 25780, which 


has been beautifully reproduced on natural, green and egg plant backgrounds. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 


750 FIFTH AVENUE 4! 5714 ST... NEW YORK 


CHICAGO * BOSTON ¥ PHILADELPHIA ¥ LOS ANGELES ¥ SAN FRANCISCO 


The Country Home of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 


we 


a 
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Looking into the entrance hall from the 


great French drawing room of the Reid home 


N one side of the door is a Louis 
XVth chair covered with fine old 
tapestry, and on the other one with Gen- 
oese velvet used to beautiful advantage 
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A House of Many Priceless Treasures 


Mrs. Whitelaw Reid’s House at Purchase, New York, Probably 


Contains a Greater Variety of Rare Antiques than Perhaps 


any Other Place of Its Period in the Country 


T WAS a very rare tribute that the press of 
this country paid the late Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid at the time of her death a short time 

ago on the Riviera. The history of her ac- 
complishments, her really great 
achievements, filled columns of 
the most conservative newspa- 
pers. There seemed to be no 
period of her life, before the 
war, during the stress of that 
terrible time, and since, that she 
was not devoting most of her 
time to the executing of plans 
for varied and important organ- 
izations for the benefit of hu- 
manity. 

Philanthropy was Mrs. Reid’s 
dominating activity and she, of 
course, had great wealth to plan 
and organize important socie- 
ties. She built the San Mateo 
hospital in San _ Francisco, 
equipping it with the latest 
scientific apparatus. In conjunc- 
tion with her brother and the late 
Mrs. Monteagle, she built St. 
Luke’s hospital in San Francisco. 

While in Paris, she founded 
the American Art Students’ 
Club, and during the war she 
converted this building into a 
hospital for the French officers 
and later for the American 
officers. At the time of our war 
with Spain, Mrs. Reid was Sec- 
retary for the Maintenance of 
Trained Nurses. In this capac- 
ity, she directed much work in 
the Philippines. 

Mrs. Reid was appointed 
chairman of the American Red 
Cross in London and was Dep- 
uty for the Red Cross of Great 
Britain. The French Govern- 
ment conferred upon her the 
Cross of the Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. King George made her a 
Lady of Grace of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem. She was president of the New 
York House and Club of Industry for more 
than a quarter of a century. She established 
the Elizabeth Whitelaw Reid Home and 
Club for boys and girls in Northwest London. 
To honor her father’s memory she established 
an institute for workingmen in London, and 
endowed a chair in his name in the Town 
Hall of New York. For a generation, Mrs. 
Reid had been a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Bethlehem Day Nursery, 
maintained by the Church of the Incarnation. 

She never lost her interest in government 
affairs. A year ago, she was appointed on a 


blocked linen. 


By MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


committee of twenty-five, headed by Arthur 
Woods, to make a survey of the port of New 
York. The only other woman on this commit- 
tee was Mrs. H. P. Davison. Her interest in 


OME of the furniture in the “old library” is covered with hand 
chairs are antique and covered 
with tapestry. The curtains are a blue-green brocaded velvet 


The Italian 


the New York Tribune, which she inherited 
from her husband, never failed. Indeed, this 
entire article and many others could be writ- 
ten of the goodness and wisdom and philan- 
thropy of this lovely woman, whose beauty 
and charm seemed only second to her force- 
ful character. 

Her home at Purchase, near White Plains, 
is a repository for more precious and varied 
works of art than any other place of its pe- 
riod in this country. Built in the manner of 
an old-world castle, it is surrounded by a vast 
estate, planted with a rich dignity and in- 
cluding, in its many interests, a nine-hole golf 
course. The paintings, porcelains and furni- 
ture are infinitely valuable and beautiful and 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE 


many of them so rare that their like is no 
longer purchaseable, even by collectors. 

On the walls are magnificent examples of 
Van Dyke, Raeburn, Canaletto. There are 
Coramandelscreensand museum 
pieces of Chinese porcelains, 
18th Century French brocades, 
old Venetian velvets, countless 
pieces of original Louis XV fur- 
niture. There are genuine Tudor 
ceilings and paneling of many 
periods—English, French, Ital- 
ian—each one suited to its envir- 
onment and a priceless original. 

With all the splendor of the 
furnishings and fittings of this 
home, there is a pervading air 
of luxurious comfort, of peace 
and serenity which so many of 
the beautiful homes of today do 
not possess. And this, one can 
understand psychologically, be- 
cause undoubtedly the charm of 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid’s rarely 
beautiful personality must have, 
to an extent, dominated and 
pervaded the home which was 
the background of her life for 
sO many years. 

Arts & Decoration feels 
that it has been very fortunate 
indeed to have the opportunity 
of presenting the only pictures 
that have been used in any 
magazine of this beautiful home, 
where so many people of dis- 
tinction from all over the world 
have been entertained, includ- 
ing, recently, the King of Siam 
and his family. Because of White- 
law Reid’s career as Ambassador 
to Great Britain, Minister to 
France, and later a member of 
the Peace Commission, he and 
Mrs. Reid had led a life of bril- 
liance and charm. They were, in 
fact, leaders in the aristocratic life of the 
world’s capitals. While Mr. Reid was in Lon- 
don as Special Ambassador to the Coronation 
of Edward VII, he and Mrs. Reid received as 
their guests and intimate friends, King Ed- 
ward, Queen Alexandra, and virtually all the 
royal family. At different times, while they 
were at their town house on Madison Avenue, 
New York, brilliant functions were given; one 
of the most elaborate was the ball in honor of 
the Prince of Wales. The Duke and Duch- 
ess of Connaught and the British Ambas- 
sador were notable guests on other occasions. 
On the opposite page, we show as a fron- 
tispiece the entrance hall as seen from the 

(Continued on page 76) 
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N the great hall, the Louis XV furniture of natural 
wood is upholstered in Genoese velvet, a rich green 
predominating. The elaborate silver chandelier lights 
the long space and the rugs are Oriental, very old. The 
door on the right of this picture leads into the drawing 
room and the one on the left to the library, shown below 
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NE side of the new library, showing the old Jacobean 
sofa covered in rose brocade and some of the finest 
paintings in the collection, among them Van Dyke and 
Raeburn. The paneling throughout this room is old oak, 
brought from England and on one side of this luxurious 
room are built-in bookeases with wire-grilled doors 


\ 
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N this second view of the library, there are some inter- 

esting paintings, among them an overmantel by 
Beechy. The window hangings are dark red velvet and 
the screens on either side of the fireplace are Coraman- 
del. There is a fine Chippendale sofa here covered 
with needlepoint, and the chairs are in rich tapestry 


_* 


UE 


NOTHER view of the drawing room, showing the fine 
Louis XIV original paneling and a rare group of 
Louis XV furniture. On the table are priceless pieces of 
Chinese porcelain which form a part of the collection 
owned by the family. The beautiful chandelier is of 
sparkling crystal and very old. The rug is a rare Persian 
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Ornaments for Modern Gardens 


By JULIET SAN FORD 


| 
Extremely decorative is this classic Italian urn- 
shaped vase of Carrara marble. It is more than 
three feet high and is elaborately sculptured. 
Courtesy the William H. Jackson Company 


A picturesque fountain with ornamental bronze 
figure and frogs in the pool is in the garden 
surrounding the home of Henry Janssen, Esq., 
Reading, Pa. Courtesy The Erkins Studios Ine. 


HE high walls of old Italian gardens screened by the sombre foliage of mysteri- 
ous, melancholy cypress, stately pines, evergreen oaks and giant hedges of box 
clipped into fantastic forms were a marvelously effective background for the 
gleaming whiteness of marble statuary, balustrades on terraces reached by flights of 
marble steps, vine draped pergolas and fountains, the immensely decorative effect 
heightened by ornamental waters in rippling springs, cascades, or even a jet of a single 
stream which danced in the sunlight like a sylph upon a marble floor. These won- 
derful gardens, centuries old, with their myrtle edged parterres, where fragrant lilies, 
pansies, roses and sweet lavender mingled their perfume, and oleanders and lemon 
trees blossomed in terra-cotta jars, are reflected and repeated in English and Ameri- 
. can gardens of today. 

Ina 15th Century manuscript, the garden of Eden is pictured as a walled enclosure, 
with a stream running through the center dividing the plants and flowers from beasts 
of the field. Shelter and defense are implied in the word “garden”, and even when 
garden walls were no longer necessary for security and safety, they persisted for pri- 
vacy, until in the vogue for landscape gardening which spread over England in the 
(Sth Century, the enclosing walls were swept away. Old Spain was also the country 
ol captive gardens, for the Arabs brought the delicate myrtles, the rosebays, the som- 
pre cypress, the palm, orange and lemon trees and concealed them in the patios of the 
magnificent Andalusian palaces. Fine examples of Oriental gardens of the Arab period 
still remain with their pools and fountains so encircled by walls, that even their ex- 
istence is hidden from the outer world, their profound quiet only broken by the cease- 
fess, rhythmic murmur of rippling water. 


“Reflections,” a beautifal bronze fountain fig . he sundial was one of the earliest decorative features in a garden, for 800 years 
ae by Fiserit W. Frishamnth, is ne A B.C. it athe, the time in Babylon and centuries later, no English garden was 
eet high and was shown for the first complete without this ime-k i 

ee crenitace wi his ornamental time-keeper, but when landscape gardening came 


‘10 ‘ashion and the enclosing walls demolished, these interesting relics were no longer 


ing March. Courtesy the Gorham y A A a, 8 
‘ne center of the parterre, but were placed on any expanse of lawn. The introduc- 
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Whether of Sculptured Carrara Marble, Stone, Cast Bronze, 


Lead, Moulded Terra Cotta or Glistening Spanish and Italian 


Pottery, Each Lends Enchantment to the Modern Garden 


PHOTO BY AMEMIYA 


tion of lead figures as garden decoration 
led to the familiar kneeling slave as a sun- 
dial base, but the round or square baluster, 
either plain, fluted, or enriched with sculp- 
tured ornament was the accepted type as it 
is to-day, linking the modern with the old 
gardens of Tudor times. 


This lotus pool with its graceful bronze 
fountain figure which waters the lilies 
by day and night lies at the base of a 
terrace with a marble balustrade. Cour- 
tesy Ruth Dean, Landscape Architect 


so much to the beauty of the modern garden 
as the pergola with its climbing roses and 
blossoming vines. From its original purpose 
of supporting grape vines on the sunny 
hillsides of Italy, its structure has been 
found most adaptable to every form of 
garden, from the simplest framework to the 
most elaborate architectural style. Terraces, 
patios, and garden paths may be pic- 
turesquely paved with flagstones in blue- 
grey, buff, pheasant browns, rust, purple or 
green, recalling the early patios of Spain, 
the loggias of Italy, the floors of cathedrals 
and cloisters, for romance and history lurk 
even in flagstones. The simplest form of 
garden path is made from stepping stones 
laid directly upon the ground, with grass 
growing between the slabs; sandstone, slate, 
or any stone that can be split may be used. 
(Continued on page 68) 


Few features are so interesting, or add 


An English lead peacock, standing arrogantly 
upon a pedestal base against a soft-tone brick 
wall makes a most unique and decorative gar- 
den feature. Courtesy Lans-Madison Avenue 


Left, below—This glazed terra-cotta. bowl, 
mounted on a wrought iron tripod, is a most 
decorative ornament for either the porch or 
the garden, adding a pleasant note of color. 
Courtesy The Galloway Terra Cotta Company 


This decorative garden figure is cast in bronze 
or lead, and was designed by Duane Cham- 
plain. It is extremely ornamental for the gar- 
den or pool. Courtesy The Milch Galleries 


ing Bathhouses 


The pool shown above is constructed of reinforced con- 
crete. It is 75 feet long and 30 feet wide. At night it is 
lighted with powerful lights set at the sides of the pool. 
A series of sprays are flush with the side of the tank 
and arranged to give fountain effect when turned on 
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Long Island “Pool House” and Swimming Pool 


At Their Country House, ’“Woodstock,”” at East Norwich, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Halsted Vander Poel Have Recently Constructed a Group Building, Includ- 


Li 


and ‘Pool House’ 


One end of the “play room.” The interior shown is 50 
feet by 25. There is a large stone fireplace at each end of 
the room and one side has six casement windows and 
French doors. Opposite the windows is a large cupboard 
and doors either side of this lead out to the bathhouses 


ed 
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A second view of the “play room” in the pool house. The 
sides and ceilings of this room are finished in plaster 
board in natural color and the draperies are of figured 
chintz. Down the center of the room runs a long antique 
refectory table. Chairs are rush bottom antique Basque 


The outside of the little pool house is extremely attractive, 
with its heavy thatched roof in which are planted flowers 
and small shrubs. It is placed against a thick bit of wood- 
land and there is evergreen planting close to the walls. A 
20-foot terrace between house and pool is cozily furnished 
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Pottery and China Animals as Ornaments 


Modern Potters Are Producing Excellent Models of 
These Charming Figures Which Are Being Used 
Freely as Colorful Ornaments in Present-Day Rooms 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


HERE are phases of interior It may be a little fawn with its spotted warm brown coat placed at 

i decoration which are to some the base of a lamp; a favorite figure of a dog faithfully keeping 

extent paradoxical; they neces- watch on a desk; or a pair of horses, perhaps with their riders, one 

sitate imperfection to create a per- at each end of the mantel. But whatever the animal or wherever it 

fect setting. These imperfections may be in a room, it never evinces that fixedness so often apparent 

may not represent the most highly when ornaments are “arranged”. 

developed craftsmanship, but they Probably the outstanding advantage offered by these small figures 

are essentially appropriate to cer- for introducing color to a room is the fact that they call for no spe- 
tain types of interiors. In contradis- cific positions. They always blend with 
One of a pair of modern fig- tinction, let us, for the moment re- and become part of their surroundings. 
ures made at the Spode fa: gard those drawing-rooms popular A somnolent variegated colored cat is 
tory from Old Chelsea molds years ago and of which not a few equally at home on a wide window ledge 
survive to the present time. No one as on a finely polished side table and to 
of them could be described as com- each she brings her own _ particular 
fortable; each proclaimed its immaculateness; every object from the charm. In the same way, each of the 
grand piano to the ornaments on the mantelshelf was without numerous dogs, horses, elephants, bears 
blemish and the entire room ineffably irritative by reason of its rigid or the smaller rabbits, mice or any one 
orderliness. And woe unto those who dared to disturb that precise of the many others adds its quota to the 
arrangement of the various ornaments. In brief, such a room was decorations irrespective of where it may 
rather an exhibition of works of high art, each stiffly formal in its be placed; this offering the additional 


austere perfection and as 
a rule, the antithesis of 
inviting comfort. 

Then consider our liv- 
ing rooms of today for 
rarely, now, do we repeat 
the old tradition of the 
“withdrawing’’ room. 
Surely the modern coun- 
terpart of the drawing 
room extends a warmer 


One of a pair of Stafford- 
shire rams which make simple 
and colorful little ornaments 


Left—Pottery animals of this 
type are unearthed from an- 
cient tombs, buried to sym- 
bolize that possessions accom- 
pany the deceased after death 


Early English equestrian 
figure to ornament country 
homes. Courtesy Philip Suval 


advantage of allowing them 
to be changed at will with- 
out thought as to the suita- 
bility of the new arrange- 
ment. 

We know of one room 
where there are numerous 
china animal figures. Every 
one, by the way, has been 


Mareies ior a reason that we elim- named after some well-known character though at the moment we 
nate 1e aye severity of conventional are unable to recall the personages represented by the individual 
decoration by introducing various members of the domestic menagerie. But we do recall a splendidly 


small objects which tend to confer a 
delightful atmosphere of informality. 
In other words, we bring to our rooms 
those simpler ornaments such as were at one time restricted to cot- 
tage homes; and by no means the least charming of these are the 
little animal figures made by the old potters and repeated to a 
greater:extent in many amusing ways by their successors, today. 
We do not infer, however, that all the : 
animal forms display a lack of technique in 
their modeling though many of the early 
examples are patently the work-of men 
whose knowledge of sculpturing was, to say 
the least, immature.. But whether they: be 
the naive forms by these 
unknown artist-craftsmen Thi 
or the more advanced gary igh Ce, 
work of later skilled mod- tu ry Rive lis h 
elers, each has its own _ horses and dogs 
charm and each finds a__ !ack the perfect 
place in a living room or ™04eling found 


; in the modern 
a den of a modern room. animal figures 


modeled thoroughbred horse displaying all the beautiful curves of 
his kind, standing quietly beneath the shade of a table lamp; on a 
small table by the sofa, a black and white great Dane dog lying with 
outspread paws between which the owner has placed the tiny figure 
of a mouse, known as Mrs, Whiffen. On a low bookcase are several 
others of the cat and dog tribes while in the center of the mantel is 
a remarkable model of an aristocratic collie, referred to as Mrs. 
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Gordon Blenderhasset. Incidentally, every one of the animal figures 
in that particular home is a model by some living artist and we 
frankly admit that all of them equal and most of them excel the 
similar figures which belong in the more esoteric category of 
“antiques”. 

If, today, we look upon pottery and porcelain animal and other 
figures as ornaments, actually they were first made for a very differ- 
ent purpose. As most of us are aware, it was a custom among ancient 
peoples in the East, on the death of the master of the household, to 
bury his wives, his slaves and his domestic animals with him, the 
suggestion being that they should accompany him and be useful to 
him in the land to which he passed after death. In time, this barbaric 
custom was discontinued but the tradition was maintained by re- 
placing the living creatures with effigies in clay or wood; which ex- 
plains the beautiful clay T’ang figures of people and animals that 
have been discovered in China as well as those of wood, clay and 
bronze found in Egyptian tombs. 

No small number of the T’ang figures have found their way to 
America in recent years and are among the many similar ornaments 
made by the potters and utilized by interior decorators in modern 
rooms. The Chinese examples belong to the less advanced models 
though the workmanship is markedly finer than that of the early 
European potters. But the T’ang figures are especially interesting 
for this reason; each is interpreted 
in the Oriental manner which is 
particularly noticeable with the 
horses, these, curiously enough, dis- 
playing a distinct likeness to those 
found in the ancient Grecian and 
Roman ruins. 

Other clay animals found among 
the T’ang funeral figures are fairly 
large camels many of them being 
fifteen inches tall and not infre- 
quently taller, but unlike the Egyp- 


These rams are typical of or- 
naments in English cottage 
homes. From Ginsburg & Levy 


These Dresden horses are 
quite similar to the funeral 
figures of the Orient, though 
made by European potters. 
Wm. H. Plummer & Co. 


tian examples which are 
generally undecorated clay, 
those of the Far East are 
often colored and in many 
instances glazed over the 
rough clay body. For ex- 
ample, a camel will be 
painted a pale yellow or a 
warm buff while a horse 
will also be colored and its rider’s garments treated with more 
brilliant shades of greens and reds. And though they have remained 
buried for centuries, the color tones have in most instances retained 
their original brilliance. 

Therefore, the pottery figures of animals made by the European 
and by our own American potters are but one more proof of all we 
owe to the Orient in the development of our Western arts. And while 
many of the European potteries have produced excellent models of 
these ornaments, none the less the workmen of some factories have 
surpassed those of others. Nor despite all that may be said to the 


contrary has finer sculpturing been ex- 

hibited by any past artists than that of 

the modern school of artist-craftsmen ~ 4 
responsible for the beautiful models 
that have been made at the Copen- 
hagen factory in Denmark during the 
past few years. 

The animal subjects produced by 
these men are distinctive in the per- 
fection of their naturalness. Each and 
every one of them displays the infinite 
knowledge of the various subjects that 
these Danish potters must have gained; 
a knowledge of the natural positions, 
of the smallest muscular development 
and of the numerous characteristics of 
the different species, so essential to in- 
sure a perfect reproduction of the ac- 
tual creature in clay. This same remark 
applies to the skill of the china painters 
who are responsible for clothing the 
little figures in the characteristic color- 
ings of the originals. 

In fact, it is not possible to see any 
number of these Copenhagen figures 
and fail to wax enthusiastic and to 
admire the proportions and splendid 
colorings which each displays; another 
remarkable achievement noticeable 
with these little animals is the extraordinarily natural facial expres- 
sions, this especially with the dog subjects. A bull-dog will exhibit 
all that ferociousness so typical of these heavy jawed ‘“ugly-beauti- 
ful” fighters; a Great Dane faithfully reproduces that kindly expres- 
sion combined with that power and strength which every dog lover 
admires; a collie shows the natural watchfulness that its kind has 
inherited from the wolf; 
and the smaller species 
such as terriers the sculp- 
tor-potters never fail to 
imbue with the virile mis- 
chievousness so amusing 
in the various more di- 
minutive breeds of dogs. 

Some time ago, we were 


Dancing figure colored with 
the spirit of the original. 
From Copeland & Thompson 


Porcelain figure of a small 
deer delicately painted in 
natural color. Courtesy Roy- 
al Copenhagen Porcelain Co. 


discussing the remarkable advance 
made in the modeling of animal fig- 
ures during the past decade, with the 
principal of a well-known European 
pottery. This man specifically referred to the work of the Danes and 
explained that they had always shown an affectionate regard for 
animal and bird life. One of the stories he told, was of a large mother 
turkey and her brood which were allowed to wander at will around 
the grounds of the Copenhagen factory. Then one of the artist- 
modelers conceived the idea of modeling the mother turkey from life 
and so tame was the bird that she sub- 
mitted to being placed in a pen in one of 
the studios where she remained quietly 
while her likeness was reproduced in clay. 
The men of this Danish factory also enjoy 
the advantage, when 
treating their animal 
subjects, derived from 
the Zoological Gardens 
and remarkably which are nearby and 
naturalexpression this probably accounts 
achieved by mod- for the exceptionally 
a Sate Ma faithful china models of 


Royal Copenha- ; : ; Of 
gen Porcelain Co. (Continued on page 77) 


These splendid 
animal figures dis- 
play careful at- 
tention to detail 
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Early Dutch Architecture in Hudson Valley 


An Historic Relic near Kingston, N. Y., Built on Land Grants from 


William and Mary, King George and Queen Anne, Restored by 


Teller & Halverson, Architects, for a Descendent of the Original Owner 


By HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


rich both in the extent and quality of its surviving examples. 
Remote from the disturbing influences of urban development 

that laid waste so many of the early Dutch houses in New York 
and vicinity, it has been possible to preserve the identity of the 
type to a remarkable degree. Then, too, a contributing factor of no 
small importance is the hereditary tendency with which descendents 
of the Dutch settlers, under normal conditions, cling to old tradition. 
The story of the Dutch house in America is replete with romantic 
interest. So closely is it allied with the pioneers that any account of 
it is of necessity a saga of the Dutch settlers themselves. The human 
element in the evolution of the type is largely responsible for its 
perennial appeal, for those thrifty and home loving Hollanders wove 
so much of their own fine domestic symbolism into the fabric that 


| ARLY Dutch architecture in the Hudson Valley is singularly 


Above—Brykill Manor, the Dutch Colonial country home 
of William E. Bruyn of New York, built on original land 
grants given the owner’s ancestor, Jacobus Bruyn, Ist, 
who came to the Shawangunk Valley as early as 1620 


even the least of these early Dutch relics carries with it the flavor 
of the one who fashioned it. 

Scattered all through the Hudson Valley, on either bank of the 
Hudson, are scores of old Dutch houses, built in the vernacular of 
the homeland but adapted to new conditions that speak eloquently 
of this reciprocal relation. In Ulster County, particularly, one can 
observe this sympathetic strain in the many well preserved relics 
of the period. 

The City of Kingston boasts of many fine examples of distinctive 
Dutch architecture. The little towns of Hurley and New Paltz are 
famous for inviting groups of small stone houses whose vibrant qual- 
ity and intimate friendly character bespeak the influence of pioneer 
builders. A number of these quaint old homesteads, built by that 
band of Hollanders who braved the perils of life in the then unbroken 


Below—Rear elevation of the long, low, rambling stone 
house, surrounded by ancient trees, typifying the various 
architectural phases through which the house has passed 
during the many stages of its long tenure of occupancy 


See 
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wilderness of the Shawangunk Mountains to establish 
their homes have recently been bought and remodeled for 
permanent or week-end homes by those who can trace 
their ancestry back to the original landholder. 

No more striking example of such a restoration could 
be pointed out than that of Brykill Manor, a few miles 
out of Kingston, now the country place of William E. 
Bruyn of New York, a lineal descendent of the original 
owner of the property. Located in the foothills of the 
Shawangunk Mountains, on the bank of the Shawangunk 
Kill is the long, low, rambling stone house whose history 
is so indissolubly associated with the first Dutch settle- 
ment in this County. 

When Mr. Bruyn decided to restore the house for his 
own occupancy, he turned the task over to Teller & Hal- 
verson, Kingston architects, who were not only thoroughly 
familiar with early Dutch architecture in the Hudson Val- 
ley, but who also had had wide experience in remodelling 
other old landmarks in the vicinity. 

Towered over by many of the magnificent forest trees 
scattered over the property, and overlooking a picturesque 
stretch of rolling, wooded country, the house enjoys much 
the same scenic beauty of the early setting. The old 
landmark quite properly has the look of venerable age, 
for embodied in its substance is the two hundred and fifty on ; ; : 
year old nucleus that was built on land grants given to The library is paneled in old pine, showing the heavy hand-hewn oak 

: = timbers supporting the ceiling. Old pine flooring is used. Draperies at 
ea et first, Weak 2 eee ee the windows in hand blocked linen are in henna and soft rust green 

he original house was built by Isaac Smedes in 1736, 


room. In peruke and stock, the painting depicts a most 
distinguished type of early Hollanders, for the Bruyns 
family was one of importance in the community. 

Apart from the business acumen of Jacobus Bruyn, 
Ist, and of his son, in acquiring some 3,000 acres of land 
in this favored region, it is also a matter of record that 
the original of the portrait was also a lawyer of parts 
and was for twelve years member of the New York 
Assembly. He was also appointed on a commission with 
such men as Cadwalader Dolden and Mathew Vincent 
to represent the state in a boundary dispute between 
New York and Connecticut. 

Subsequently to the acquisition of the property by the 
Smedes in 1720, the original house was occupied by the 
Janssen and Hasbrouck families until it was purchased 
by Mr. Bruyn in 1926. Thus, after a lapse of nearly two 
centuries, the property covered by the original land grants 
is once more in the possession of the Bruyn family. 

The restoration of Brykill Manor is notable as well 
for its artistic regeneration as for its romantic associa- 
tions. Both site and history called for a design of Colonial 
pattern, one that would adequately typify the various 
architectural stages through which the house had passed 
during its long tenure of occupancy. In crystallizing the 
sentiment surrounding the old relic, the desginers visu- 
On the end wall in the dining room, the mantel cupboard and door have alized a dignified but delightfully varied structure, redo- 


: ; fuss rae 
been restored to original position. The furniture is a rare Duncan Phyfe (Continued on page 72) 
set and the portrait, the owner’s great, great, great, great grandfather 


as the initials and the age carved in the date stone over 
the front entrance lend valid testimony. The parcel of 
land, however, on which the present house and outbuild- 
ings stand, together with the adjoining farm, was part of 
original land grants from William and Mary to Gertrude, 
wife of Jacobus Bruyn, Ist, in 1694; from Queen Anne to 
Jacobus Bruyn, Ist, jointly with one John Rutsen in 1713 
and from King George to Jacobus Bruyn, 2d in 1719. 

Such, as it appears, is the history of Brykill Manor 
and a brave record it is for any early American landmark. 
But as if to add emphasis to its romantic appeal, there 
are the ancient deeds to the property, signed by four 
reigning sovereigns of the several periods that hang on 
the walls of the library. Faded and yellowed by time 
though they are, the bits of parchment are among the 
owner’s most prized possessions. 

A family relic of great importance, also, and one that 
lends ancestral dignity to the interior, is the oil portrait of 
Jacobus Bruyn, 2d, the four times great grandfather of 
the present owner, who looks down benignly from the 
over-mantel of the original chimney piece in the dining 


The master’s room gives an idea of the simple atmos- 
phere of old bedrooms with the glazed chintz curtains, 
old hook rugs and original Early American furniture 


Newest Summer Fabrics 
and Furniture 


RESENT day decorators have at their 
P command every known material in count- 

less weaves, in textures from fairy gauze 
to heaviest velvet, in designs from the days of 
Rameses to Ruth Reeves and in colors from 
primitive to pastel. The splendor of Samarkand 
and the opulent beauty of the Renaissance are 
recreated in the rich colors and wonderful tex- 
ture of the hand-loomed decorative silks shown 
in the hall of fabrics of one house. The exquisite 
designs of the broches, damasks and brocades, 
many of them woven from organzine silk are a 
priceless heritage descending from father to son 
through generations of skilled craftsmen. 

In one pattern of roses and leaves, with hum- 
ming birds, butterflies and bees surrounded by 
trailing vines, each blossom, butterfly and bird 
is so faithfully copied from nature, that one can 
distinguish its species. These marvelous silks 
woven exclusively to order are used for wall 


The fable of Juno and the Peacock is shown 
on this block printed panel. Brilliant 
coloring of panel adds a striking note to an 
interior. Courtesy Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 


panels, table runners, drapery and upholstery, 


some idea of their magnificence may be con- 
veyed by their value ranging from one hundred 
to nearly five hundred dollars a yard he 


twenty-eight inch width. Pure white sil] 
plain or figured, antique satin, white 
damask, brocade and taffeta are decided! 
for upholstery and drapery. 

Satin damasks in pure white, peach, gre 


By FLORENCE CLARKE 
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for Window Drapery 
Upholstery 


This delightful hand-blocked chintz depicts a market scene during the French Revo- 
lution. It was inspired by an 18th Century Toile de Jouy. The various animated 
groups are separated by trees and mosses of foliage. Courtesy J. H. Thorpe & Co., Ine. 


gold or henna, with a design of the Louis XVI period have all the effect of velvet, while 
reproduced from an old French document is a cream colored Louis XVI brocade with 
violets and roses powdering its silken surface between stripes of delicate green. Copied 
from an early Italian design is a hand-loomed silk brocade with a pastoral scene in soft 
colors. An exquisite example of machine embroidery on satin or taffeta appears in the 
tiny nosegays in natural colors on backgrounds of orchid, rose, turquoise and robin’s- 
egg blue, gold, or rose. Reproduced from a fragment of antique silk is a lovely cream 
taffeta painted with a delicate design in turquoise blue and green, beautifully blended. 


A gorgeous fabric to use with 
Chinese Chippendale furniture, 
but equally suitable for the 
most modern interior is a 
heavy pure silk hand woven 
brocade, a reproduction of a 
famous Philippe de la Salle de- 
sign. The Chinese and English 
pheasants, the brilliant trop- 
ical birds and flowers, the blue 
dragon flies and aquatic plants 
show to perfection on the black 
background. This beautiful de- 
sign is also hand-blocked in 
the same colors on green, gold 
and natural linen. Copied from 
an antique Chinese fabric is a 


Most effective is this conven- 
tional flower and seroll design on 
ik damask in cedar, apricot, 
3 ted, green blue, beige or 
copper. Courtesy Cheney Brothers 
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In Their Graceful Designs, Delicate Colors and Fine Textures, 
the New Hand-Blocked Linens, Printed Chintzes, Silk and 
Satin Damasks and Taffetas, Breathe the Spirit of Spring 


Fascinating print on glazed chintz in yellow, cream, apricot, green and blue, repro- 
duced from a Watteau pastoral scene on old Toile de Jouy. Delightful for city and 
country homes, especially the breakfast room. Courtesy Johnson & Faulkner 
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heavy damask hand woven of pure silk in crimson, lacquer, gold and green, with a de- 
sign of pagodas, mandarins with umbrellas under palm trees, enclosed in diamonds 
formed by floral bands. Both these fabrics are charming for wall panels, upholstery 
and drapery. 

Behind the barred gates of the Palazzo Orfei in Venice, faithful craftsmen jealously 
guard the secret technique of the fabrics invented by Mariano Fortuny, who selects for 
his hand-blocked reproductions on soft cotton the superb designs and the rich colors of 
brocades and damasks centuries old. Certain documents in ancient Greek inspired For- 
tuny to study early methods 
of dyeing and printing and 
from this research was de- 
veloped the technique he now 
uses in reproducing the rarest 
French and Italian Renais- 
sance fabrics. In the brocatelle 
illustrated the worn and faded 
effects of the original are faith- 
fully reproduced. These beau- 
tiful cotton prints in imperish- 
able dyes are most decorative 
as single panels, screens, cur- 
tains, furniture coverings, or 
for entire wall surfaces in the 
lovely Continental manner. 
On this side of the Atlantic 


This Merton tapestry was inspired 
by fragments of famous antique 
tapestry panels pieced together 
and is suitable for upholstery 
on furniture of feudal oak type. 
Courtesy The Orinoka Mills 


a well known mural painter has found a delight- 
ful expression for his sense of color and design 
in producing fabrics of all kinds printed in oil 
colors. His secret process is applied to silks, vel- 
vets, linens or chintzes, the designs are infinite 
in variety, the colors are fadeless and have a 
marvelous tonal richness. The fabrics can be 
dry cleaned, no two orders are alike and they 
are always in harmony with the color scheme of 
the interior for which they are planned. Mr. 
Herter’s first experiment was a flamingo linen 
printed in taupe and gold in key with the murals 
he had previously painted for the brilliant ball- 
room of the St. Francis hotel and from this 
sprang an ever increasing demand. 

Many of the beautiful silk, cotton or linen 
fabrics shown by one important house are 
named, for the convenience of the decorator, as 
a name may linger in the memory even if a 
number slips the mind. “Reynolds” is a 50 inch 


This gorgeous Chinese design in brilliant colors 
appears on pure silk brocade or is hand-blocked 
on backgrounds of green, gold or natural col- 


ored linen. Courtesy F. Schumacher & Co. 


linen in blue, natural, gold and green, with a 
hand-blocked Georgian design giving the effect 
of embroidery. ““Gunston” is a Jacobean pattern 
in green, blue and brown hand-blocked on nat- 
ural linen. ‘‘Arundel” is a glazed chintz in egg 
plant, green, buff, tan and yellow, with a design 
reproduced from an old English document, 
showing tropical birds, squirrels, roses, daisies 
and aquatic plants. “Glorian”’ is a hand-blocked 


French chintz with scarlet poppies, nastur- 
tiums, Canterbury bells and other flowers on 
cream, peach, pale green and pale blue, while 
“Persian” is a transparent casement cloth 
with a Madras pattern, through which light 
filters, giving the colors a soft transparency. 


A very heavy gold taffeta is being used for 
the drapery of the dining room in the his- 
toric “Strawberry Mansion” reproduced as a 
permanent exhibit in the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, one of the many lovely colors in which 


this fabric is shown. A new taffeta in all 
pastel tints is printed with Watteau pastora] 
and old Toile designs, while a taffeta in pur 
white is exquisitely dainty with its Jong 
stemmed roses and leay 
Most effective is a new 


’S In natural co 
silk damask wit 


Renaissance design in tarnished gold on 
backgrounds of Venetian rose, French blue 
or gold. Striped moire in green or red com- 
bined with apricot or yellow, or in blue with 
tan and gold is a favorite silk for furnishing 
Empire rooms. Woven in horizontal stripes 
on the wrong side, which give a marvelous 
melange of color on the right, are antique 
satins in orchid, gold, red, cedar, copper and 
many shades of green. 
Woven of artificial 
color-fast brocatelles 
and damasks, some 
with a twisted warp 
that throws into high 
relief the detached 


and cotton are 


silk 


floral patterns in 
gold on fields of 
deep blue, green, 


red, rust and taupe, 
others have Italian 
Renaissance designs 
on backgrounds of 
the same rich colors. 


Left—This distin- 
guished Georgian de- 
sign in softly blended 
colors is hand-blocked 
on téte-de-négre, gold, 
or linen of natural 
color. Courtesy Stro- 
heim & Romann 


Right—Hand - blocked 
linen in exquisite col- 
ors, a reproduction of 
a magnificent flower 
painting, late 17th Cen- 
tury, which is now in 
the Louvre. Courtesy 
Marshall Field & Co. 


Left—“June Spray” 
is the design printed 
in unfadable natural 
colors on gold, blue, 
peach, orchid, green 
and cream _percale: 
Courtesy Morton Sun- 
dour Co., Ine. 


Right—A lovely new 
silk damask in blue, 
rose, cream, yellow, 
and rust, inspired by a 
French 18th Century 
floral design. Courtesy 


H. R. Mallinson & Co. 


Especially desirable 
for upholstery in 
early American in- 
teriors is cotton tap- 
estry with a French 
Provincial design in 
multi-colored stripes 
and blocks with de- 
tached sprays of 
flowers. Others are 
woven in ‘Cottage 
Tile”, “Bayberry”, 
and “Hearthstone” 
patterns, in soft colors, suggested by rag car- 
peting, or the blocks of log cabin coverlets. 
English garden warp is also a cotton tapestry 


with old fashioned garden flowers in natural 


colors on various backgrounds. 


; Beautiful lighting effects are obtained by 
Sing glass curtains of transparent fabrics 
himmering rainbow gauze, lustrous 
silken voile or chiffon, in ivory, 
or ene of the many subtle shades 
en, gold, copper or yellow, 


glace 
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either plain or patterned in gorgeous tropical 
leaves, flowers, shadow effects, geometric 
figures, plaids or horizontal stripes, often re- 
peating the design of the over draperies. 
Aside from their beauty of texture and color- 
ing many of the newest decorative fabrics 
possess much historic interest, for hand- 
blocked on monk’s cloth, linens and crashes, 
or printed on glazed or semi-glazed chintzes 
and percales are reproductions of rare illu- 
minated documents, fragments of antique 


textiles, intricate wood carvings by Grinling 
Gibbons, Chinoiseries, magnificent floral 
paintings by French artists of the glorious 
17th and 18th centuries, the Toiles of Ober- 
kampf, the pastorals of Watteau, the 
(Continued on page 74) 
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A Table Series for the Seasons 


Arranged by Ellen D. Wangner and Pierre Dutel 


PHOTO BY H. VICTOR KEPPLER 


A White Dining Table Our Selection for June 


ORMAL dining table with white handmade Belgian 
lace cloth from Mosse, Inc., and white embossed china 
and flower holders from Copeland-Thompson, Inc. The 
International Silver Co. reproduces a flatware Georgian 
table service. The crystal goblets with heavy square feet 
are of Georgian precedent, Rich & Fisher; the white lilacs 


and yellow roses in the Spode bowls and cornucopias 
being especially arranged by Max Schling. The antique 
Chippendale chairs loaned by Brown’s, with upholstery of 
rich red damask. Two tall Marie Antoinette candlesticks 
on the table, a pair on the buffet from International 
Silver Co. Other antique accessories from Pierre Dutel 
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Gaily Decorated Easthampton Home 


‘ j 


The Long Island Home 


of Design and « 


of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Dodd Has Been Decorated with Liveness 


| a Charm of Execution that Gives It a Refreshingly Individual Note 


Mrs. Dodd, Decorator 


The rear porch of the Dodd home, facing the garden, serves 
as an outdoor living room. The furniture is French enamel 
reed, in turquoise blue to match the shutters, with a trim 
of plum color. These colors are also used in the waterproof 
chintz cushions. Grass rugs on the natural finished floor 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


The living room in this delightful house has a sense of green 
and gold throughout. The rug is green and the walls are gold 
and the curtains are green and gold and wine chintz with wine 
colored taffeta ruffles. The armchair is the same chintz. The 
furniture is rare old maple and hooked rugs are on the floor 
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The general effect of this gracious little dining room is green 
and white. The curtains are emerald green and the under cur- 
tains are white net. The chairs are upholstered in a white water- 
proof material, piped with green. A delightful screen shuts 
off the service entrance. This is done in antique paper with 
the green showing up. The highly polished floor is dark green 


This captivating little spot is the guest room in the attic of 
Mrs. Dodd’s home. The walls are an old French paper in 
cream, green and flame and the graceful curtains are green 
organdie piped in flame. The bedspread is green organdie 
with flame ruffles and the rug is in green, flame and cream. 
The furniture is painted green, and the floors are emerald green 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 
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Rare Antique Fans 


from a Noted Collection 


The Making of this Collection of Fans Has 
Taken Many Years of Research by One of 
Washington’s Most Discriminating Collec- 


tors, Mrs. William 


Livingston Crounse 
Forty-first of a Series on ‘Antiques as 


Decoration” 
By ESTELLE HARRIS 


Above—This unusual fan, Left— “The Declaration.” 
dating 1775, shows a water- This delightful Louis XVI 
scape and is done in the man- fan has the three reserves 
ner of Vernet the Elder, who and simpler sticks : of this 
painted these costly treasures period. The execution and 
to please King Louis XVI design is balanced and precise 


with special metals, precious stones and ex- 
quisite cloisonné, and the use of the valuable 
hi-wood was held exclusively for the fashioning 
of the delicate sticks for the royal fans. 
It is a curious fact that the folding fan 
of Italy found its way there from Japan, 
through China. And, in the Sixteenth 
Century, Catherine de Medici car- 
ried the fan from Italy to France 
where its manufacture and use 
soon spread over Europe, reach- 
ing England the latter part of 
the century. 
Apparently the passion for 
making fans did not reach Spain 
and Italy much before 1750 and 


HE beauty of Mrs. Crounse’s collec- 
tion of fans announces itself even 


to those uninitiated in fan lore. 
For the individual examples show so 
beautiful an art that they awaken 
an immediate enthusiastic interest. 
To those who know fan history, 
their rarity and value are at 
once apparent for there is an 
aristocracy about a really im- 
portant old fan that is both 
convincing and __ significant. 
The Celestial Empire believes 
that, in far off history, when the Sun 
Goddess came to earth to found a 
royal ‘line, ‘the fan was the significant 
royal. symbol. Then the fan must have 
been.ancient history in Egypt, too, for 
the fan bearers of Rameses the Great 
are carved in stone. Further down the 
line, the Greeks and Romans employed 
fans in religious ceremonies, a usage, 
strangely enough, extended on to the 
Christian era. St. Jerome is even credit- 
ed with having fans made to use on 
the early Christian altars. The Phoene- 
cians made some of the early fans, 
using pearly sea shells and Tyrian 
dyes, and one of the oldest fans on Right—“The Invitation 
record, B. C. 1657, is in the museum to the Dance.” The dan- 
at Boulak. This fan is the Mecca of cer is Mademoiselle 
lovely maidens because it is believed pede of Paint en 

, s eved Lancret in 1730, dancing 
to hasten the coming of the God of 


QQ’ "=e. 


Above — The Spanish 
lacquer fan is valued for 
its rich embellishment, 
its gracefully shaped 
and shining black brins, 
full-blown flowers, the 
heavy gold encrustation 
and lovely arabesques 


to the pipes and tabor. 

Love in addition to warding off the 
Evil Eye—a rather sinister suggestion. 
Many of the Oriental nations have 
considered the fan the emblem of life; 
as its rays spread out from the rivet. in 
the handle, so may the joy of life 
increase. It is believed that the earliest 
Chinese fan, which was fiddle shaped, 
antedated the use of fans in Japan, 
where the folding fan made its appear- 


The fan is not dated but 
was formerly the prop- 
erty of the Countess de 
Rastignae. The brins 
and panaches are gor- 
geously carved of smoky 
pearl and the reserve is 
in high relief of gold 


ance in the Seventh Century. In both This valuable fan js a / Le 

of these nations there were court fans Versailles example of Tgp 2 
for courtiers, water fans for home fires, _ ‘°° Poetic type, the sub 2 
iron fans for defense in war. And these jy... Bs Ni na 


fans back to Feudal times were inlaid 
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“The Mirror.” The ex- 
ceedingly thin and in- 
tricately carved ivory 


some of the finest fans, prior to this, 
such as the Battoir, are usually at- 
tributed to French fan makers who gticks and the little pol- 
were wise enough to choose subjects ished mica mirror on 
pleasing to the Spanish taste. The the guard-stick assure 
later Spanish fans are generally large ee fant a erases 
in the leaf and open both to the right  P*°* ™ @ Cobection 
and to the left. A very handsome, auto- 

graphed Spanish fan, shown in this 

article, is on parchment with the sticks of fine Chinese carved 
ivory and presents great Queen Isabella honoring Columbus. 

In Italy, the fan leaf was taken more seriously, as a canvas on 
which fine paintings appeared, the carving of the sticks being sec- 
ondary. And Venice was not so far behind Paris in fan fashion. In- 
deed, it would be impossible to state, of certain valuable fans, 
whether France or Italy were the birthplace, and many of the ar- 
tists whose work inspired the treatment of fans definitely show 
Italian training, such for instance, as Vernis, whose seascapes 
show gay little Italian sails and landscapes have the primitive 
Italian quality. Others robed their French peasants in Italian 
styles, quaintly picturesque and luxurious. 

It was in France, after all, that the great industry of fan 
making became almost of national importance and French-made 
fans were desired treasures, Paris being the acknowledged arbiter 
of taste. The long reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV were un- 
paralleled for splendor, artistry and extravagance. Superior 
artists and unbounded patronage, combined with this condition, 
left little to be desired. For each court fan, there were thousands 
of practical trade fans. Whole communities specialized in making 
special parts of fans. Some made pearl and ivory sticks, others 
lived by carving them. These sticks (brins, as the French termed 
them) overlapped and formed a field for decoration, the chief 
beauty of which lay in the intricacy of design and the perfect 
balance. Some of the ivory sticks were done with such infinite 
intricacy that a magnifying glass is necessary to disclose the 
full beauty of the carving, the transparency of the 
background, nymphs, birds, and animals in high 
relief. Sometimes a Persian influence is felt 
in the carving; sometimes a Chinese quality 
asserts itself. In addition to mother 
of pearl and ivory, lapis lazuli, coral 


and sandal wood were used for 
sticks. 
Among the famous’ French 


fan makers of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries were 


Guillot, LeBrun, de Cham- 
paigne, Mignard, Legrande, 
Lemoyne, Chassereau. Many 


famous artists began their. ca- 


a 


Above—tThe leaf of this 
handsome fan is of 
parchment and the sticks 
of Chinese carved ivory. 
The design shows Queen 
Isabella honoring Co- 
lumbus. The fan _ is 
signed by the artist 


Left — The Betrothal 
Fan. This was sent to 
Marie Leezinsha by the 
youthful Louis XV. Of 
unusual delicacy, it is 
painted on thin white 
kid. Sticks of finely 
carved ivory. Under a 
royal canopy there is a 
large floral L, a king’s 
crown, a pointing hand 
over a small May bush 
and the word “yoeux” 


“Poem and Patch-Box.” 
The ormolu Patch-box 
in the shape of an oys- 
ter gives an especial sen- 
timental value to this fan. 
The leaf represents a 
scene in the so-long-ago, 
when the leisure class 
read poems under wide 
spreading shade trees 
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Above—Brisé Vernis Martin. This little 
court fan came from the Palace at Fon- 
tainebleau. The guard-sticks carry minia- 
tures of both the Queen and Madame de 
Pompadour. The medallions show groups 
of “little loves,” and musical instruments 


reers by painting fans and 
continued to supply designs— 
Peter Paul Reubens, Greuze, 
Angelica Kaufman, Lancret, 
Boucher, Watteau, Fragonard. 
On fans made during the 
early part of the reign of Louis XIV, 
the subjects painted entirely covered 
the leaf and the sticks were fairly 
elaborate. Later in the reign of Louis 
XIV, the restraining influence of 
Madame de Maintenon brought forth 
fans of simpler make, more delicate 
workmanship and pastoral subjects. 
Later Louis XIV and early Louis XV 
fan styles overlap except that the fig- 
ures in the latter were smaller. In leaf 
decoration, the covering of the entire 
surface was followed by the subject 
confined to an oval. Finally, there ap- 
peared smaller ovals, oblongs, circles, 
or cartouches, each carrying an in- 
dividual decoration. The Louis XVI 
fans became still simpler, both in leaf 
and sticks, daintier and more balanced 
in design. The skill handed down 
through the generations of fan makers 
was brought to perfection by the 
childishly gay Marie Antoinette, who 
insisted upon perfect craftsmanship 
and delicacy of design. 

The material usually preferred for 
these fans was a thin vellum, a skin 
of tender age, supple, yet enduring; 
but parchment was also used, as well 
as silk and paper. The decoration was 
usually painted in gouache, an extreme- 
ly elastic medium, which did not crack, 
a necessary item with folding fans. 

The Oriental influence in many of 
(Continued on page 79) 
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The Picturesque Cape Cod Type of Cottage 


This House Situated in a Small Cove in an Old Apple Orchard Has 
Walls of Hand-split Wood Shakes and Painted Brick, with a 
Roof of Wood, Gray in Color 


Jerome Robert Cerny, Architect 


SONNY 


NMC “ACCOR This delightful little sea 
cottage is really to be 
found at Lake Forest, Il- 
linois. It is the home of 
Henry K. Turnbull, Esq. 
Bottle green shutters give 
a captivating color note 
on the white walls. The 
entrance to this house is 
through a small reception 
= hall and thence to a square 
living room with a large 
fireplace cozily placed 
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The interior of this house 
is finished with stone, 
wood, plaster, tile and slate 
and the floors are oak, 
pine and maple of random 
widths. The fireplaces are 

_ of wood and brick and 
the period of decoration 
throughout is Early Amer- 
ican. One especially love- 
ly spot is the dining room 
with quaint scenic wall- 
paper depicting Harbour 
scenes around Cape Cod 
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Penthouse and Terrace Gardens in New York 


These Charming Garden Spots in Manhattan Have Become Quite a Feature 
of the New Apartment Houses and Hotels. The Planting and Furnishing 
is Unique and Colorful. By Members of the Decorators Club of New York 


So important are these penthouse and 
terrace gardens that very special sorts 
of furniture are being designed for them, 
possibly a shade more elaborate than 
one would find in country gardens be- 
cause there ts a formality about these 
city spaces. In some cases, they are 
planned with period effect both in form 
and color, in harmony with the apart- 


ment of which they are an extension 


The side wall of a penthouse roof garden done in Span- 
ish style, is painted cream color, and the flooring is brown 
tile. Terra cotta and turquoise blue predominate. There 
are wrought iron benches and settees, with water-proof up- 
holstery. A Spanish wall fountain in blue green tiles is 
run by electricity. Ivy trails the trellis. Elsa Oppenheimer, 
Consulting Decorator; Thelma Levy, Garden Advisor 


New York penthouse apartment of Mr. Marco 
Hellman. The living room here is finished with pine 
paneled walls and the chairs are covered with hunt- 
er’s green leather. At the French windows looking 
out onto the garden is handblocked linen in yellow, 
brown, green and terra cotta. Mrs. George Talmey 
and Miss Georgia Talmey were the decorators 


Page 
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The roof garden of a New York apartment with 
mass planting against the wall, in contrast with terra 
cotta floor. The furniture blue-green, as is lattice 
and window trim. A Dubois fence connects the two 
sections. The decorator was Marjorie Sill Wickware 
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A charmingly arranged spot is shown in this pent- 
house garden on Madison Avenue. The architectural 
design of the coping is accentuated by ilex, privet 
and boxwood, with trumpet vine, honeysuckle and 
crimson rambler roses. Grete Stencel, decorator 
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k terrace garden, furnished with 


wood and iron side chairs and bamboo chairs, paint- 


ed green, with yellow seat pads; iron and glass tables, 


A lovely New Yor 


This terrace garden on Fifth Avenue surrounds the 
penthouse of Mrs. Walter Hochschild. The modern- 


and a Persian tile smoking stand. This charming out- 
door spot was arranged by the Arden Studios, Ine. 


bril- 


in 


tered 
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s of monel metal, uphol 
liant waterproof material. The hedge is Dubois 
fencing. Annette Hoyt Flanders, landscape architect 
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New Games for Indoor Entertainment 


This Is the Season for Playing Games—in the Drawing 


Loom, on Tropical Beaches and Traveling by Land or Sea 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Ta-Bowl, a game of skill 
for children and adults, 
is really nine-pins, glori- 
fied. The ball, suspend- 
ed from the centre of a 
metal frame, that fits 
the average bridge table, 
is swung in an are by 
the player. On its return 
trip, the pins knocked 
down are scored as in 
bowling. Strikes, spares 
and splits all count. 
Strikes, when all the 
pins fall on the first ball. 
Spares, when the pins are 
knocked down with the 
first two balls. Individ- 
ual pins knocked down 
with three balls also 
count. Courtesy Macy’s 


PHOTOGRAPHS RIGHT AND 
BELOW BY DANA B. MERRILL 


In the “Kentucky Derby” game, above, the chunky little 


« Conger 


‘ | } len horses, 
painted red, blue, green and yellow, run at will. Down the lene 


board each one has a turn, taking the hurdles, Courtesy 


th of the 


Below—A_ backgam- 
mon board that may 
be readily carried 
about, open for play- 
ing, and closed. This 
folds in the manner of 
a suitcase. Frame is 
wood, lacquered in 
green, red or black, 
with a narrow inlay 
decoration. The field 
has been especially de- 
signed for the large 
sized checkers. Now 
that backgammon has 
become a part of the 
daily routine of pleas- 
ure, the advantage of 
a portable case is un- 
deniable. Courtesy Ar- 
thur Ackerman & Sons 
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The “playroom” in a new guise, has be- 
come one of the most popular rooms in the 
modern house. Not exclusively for children, 
but where adults may adjourn to while away 
a pleasant evening. At the right is a corner 
of such a room in which a white stick reed, 
hooded chair with gay black, white and red 
chintz cushions contributes to the decora- 
tive scheme. The small table, also in black 
and red, has a mirror top. Courtesy Arden 
Studios. A backgammon set and dice cups 
in sterling silver fit into a case covered 
with leather. Courtesy Abercrombie & Fitch 


Below—Billiard golf not only brings into 
play the skill of the billiard player but of 
the golfer, as well. This consists of a felt 
course, stretched across an especially de- 
signed table top, upon which are the metal 
tees and hazards. The player continues with 
his game, much in the manner of miniature 
golf. Cues, however, take the place of clubs. 
and a slow, drawn-out movement of the 
arm, the swinging drive required in golf. 
The same well trained eye and steady hand 
are needed, though, that spell suecess in 
both of these games. Courtesy Lewis & Conger 


PHOTOGRAPHS RIGHT AND BELOW CY DANA B. MERRILL 


Center right—With every season 
comes a new game to hold the in- 
terest of young and old. “Camelot” 
is its name, this year. In this, the 
colored pegs, or knights, are mov- 
ed about to victory by the oppos- 
ing players, upon a checkered 
field in brilliant contrasting tones. 
Courtesy of F. A, O. Schwartz 


Right—‘Po-ke-no,’’ combining 
poker and keno, is played with 
chips and cards, as_ illustrated. 
These are from F. A. O. Schwartz. 
“Hip-Scoteh,” another new adult 
game, for from’2 to 8, passes each 
bottle from the starting point 
through the hazards of revenue 
agents, indictments, ete., safely to : Ret i PES; 
its destination. Courtesy Macy’s f : ii 
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Corner of an old English living 
room with carved linenfold panel- 
ing. In the niche is an Elizabethan 
Court cupboard with old metal can- 
dlesticks. The armchair is a repro- 
duction of a William and Mary 
piece, upholstered in old needle- 
work, There is a little Jacobean 
gate-leg table. The ceiling is orna- 
mental plaster. Appropriate cur- 
tains are hand-embroidered crewel 
work in colors on natural linen 


English pine paneled living room 
showing mahogany, bookcase, a re- 
production of an 18th Century de- 
sign. With old mirror doors and 
gold decorations. The desk chair 
is an old Chippendale piece, and 
there is a fine Queen Anne wing 
chair, upholstered in needle-work 
in which rose predominates. The 
draperies are soft blue silk damask 
and the convenient table is a two- 
tier Chippendale mahogany piece 
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All Different Paneled 
Walls As Backgrounds 
For Old English Rooms 


In These Charming Interiors We 
Find Gothic Paneling, Old Deal 
Walls and Interesting Treatment 
of Hand-hewn Oak and Plaster. 
There is an Increasing Interest 
in Wood Panels, Plain and 


Ornamental, in Natural Tones 


Hampton Shops, Decorators 
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The walls of this old 
English library are es- 
pecially interesting in 
the treatment of rough 
hand-hewn oak and dec- 
orative plaster. The 
stained glass windows are 
in yellows and greens, 
copied in design from 
an old manor house, and 
the curtains are a red 
Fortuny print. There is 
a Charles II chair, up- 
holstered in old tapes- 
try and red velvet and a 
stool of the same period 
done with red damask. 
The rug is an all-over 
design, red and blue 
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A corner of a pine pan- 
eled English living room, 
an adaptation from the 
18th Century. The walls 
are Oregon pine, natur- 
al color waxed. The fine 
Hepplewhite desk shows 
the natural grain of the 
mahogany. The desk 
chair is antique Hepple- 
white, upholstered in 
needle-work in Portu- 
guese design in_ soft 
shades of red, green and 
yellow. An antique 
Georgian mahogany 
chair is upholstered in 
old needle-work. Rug 
is in rich blue and gold 
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Broadway to Date 


The Passing Show Flattered, Flayed and Fumbled 


Tom Powers, who will appear in three of 
the plays featured in the Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, dramatic season during this summer 


“STX CHARACTERS” 


HIS great play of Pirandello is always 
new to me, whether I see it or read it. 


It is the most original philosophical 
play of the century, and one has but to see 
“Six Characters in Search of an Author” to 
see the difference between real thought and 
real satire and the counterfeit of the same 
goods in George Bernard Shaw. It’s the 
difference between burgundy and near-beer. 

“Six Characters” fascinates by its power 
of making the real unreal and the unreal 
real. It is a confusion of fundamental values, 
so deftly expounded by the character of the 
Father that for the time being at least we 
believe that the characters in fiction are 
more real than the author who creates them 
—or, as Pirandello would say, they really 
create themselves, using the artist as secre- 


Blanche Yurka, who will appear in “Elect- 
ra” and “Caprice” in the performances at 
the Mendelssohn Theatre in Ann Arbor 


By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


tary. (Did not Balzac say, “I am the sec- 
retary of Society,” almost a hundred years 
ago?) ' 

You know the story? While a stage direc- 
tor is rehearsing a company for a Pirandello 
performance in stalk six characters who are 
looking for an author to eternize them. It is 
a family in which the mother has three 
illegitimate children and one legitimate son. 
The father, in a weak moment, has made 
advances to the step-daughter. Hearts and 
passions are bared before the matter-of-fact 
stage director, and he at last agrees to 
fictionize them. And the tragedy of these 
characters gets into fiction right before our 
eyes. Which proves again my old thesis— 
that whatever exists aspires to fiction. 

The production by Tom Van Dycke was 
almost a perfect one. The burden of the 


Jessie Royce Landis, featured in the recent 
production of “Peter Ibbetson,” at the Shu- 
bert Theatre. This performance, a successful 
reyival, was directed by Constance Collier 


work fell on Eugene Powers as the Father 
of the tragic family. He talks almost con- 
tinually for three acts—but such talk! It 
taxes the brain and is not for the musical- 
comedy mind. Powers brought out every 
nuance of the philosophical argument that 
no actor. could produce reality, that reality is 
per se. It is the most gorgeously paradoxical 
of all stage characters, this Father, and it 
‘ontains the whole kernel of the Pirandello 
psychology, 

Walter Connolly was a humorously be- 
puzzled stage director who doesn’t under- 


Ruth Gordon, featured with Osgood Per- 
kins, in Jed Harris’ production, “The Wiser 
They Are,” now at the Plymouth Theatre 


stand a word of the argument. Doris Rankin 
was the Mother, tragic and pale. Eleanor 
Phelps and Paul Guilfoyle were splendid as 
the illegitimate and legitimate sister and 
brother. 

This is a rare treat for those who love 
brains on the stage—this and “As You De- 
sire Me,” the other Pirandello play now 
running. 

“ETO” 

Henry Bernstein knows his trade. He also 
knows the keys of pathos, sex and sentiment. 
He is a melodramatist who takes excursions 
into the realm of psychology just far enough 
for the average mind to go. He is neither in- 
tellectual nor moronic. He has studied the 
bourgeois mind with a microscope. The result 
is, as in “Melo”’, his latest play, a gripping 

(Continued on page 78) 


Alice Brady, now playing in James’ W. 
Elliott’s new production, “Brass Ankle,” 
by Du Bose Heyward, at Masque Theatre 
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Furnishing in the Colonial Style 


Interiors in the Manner of Pre-Revolutionary Times Are Well Represented in 
Present-Day Homes, the Furnishings Being Perfect Duplicates of Original Models 


By HENRY BRANSCOMBE 


whee 


de 

Left—Pewter and suitable prints 
add much to the old-time atmos- 
phere in a room in the Early 
Colonial style, such as this, the 
furniture all being modern cop- 
ies of original models. Cour- 
tesy Kensington Furniture Co. 


Below—The decorative value of 
the open corner cupboard is 
demonstrated in this picture; 
the table is one of the “butter- 
fly” type and the antique hook 
rugs adds an authentic note. 
Courtesy William Leavens & Co. 


Below, left—Mahogany tip-top 
tables of this style were made 
by the American cabinet-makers 
prior to the Revolution. This 
one shows the beautiful grain 
of the mahogany. Courtesy Wil- 
liam A. French Furniture Co. 


was once an inn. To wander through these rooms where the 
furniture is much the same as it was when this country was 
one of the “estates” belonging to George III, is to almost hear 
again those sounds which the old place knew in the days the coach 
was wont to stop and change horses, the while the passengers 
quenched their thirsts and satisfied their hunger in the self-same 
rooms. And, too, this ancient house seems to whisper of those 
fearless pioneer-settlers who blazed the trail into a vast unknown 
country; perhaps the whispered words inspire the thought that no 
effort should be too great to preserve that which might recall the 
achievements of Colonial times and the memories of those men 
who were to be the founders of a new nation. Nor could they be 
better perpetuated than by the homes and furnishings which serve 
to show the gradual progress from the quite early and none too 
comfortable rooms to those splendid interiors of the 18th Century. 
To many, the term “Colonial” signifies only that furniture 
which, owing to the lack of equipment and often lack of experience 
of the craftsmen, is somewhat restricted in design and heavy in 
construction. Actually the Colonial period includes the later native 
American work inspired by the 
styles which reached here direct % 
from Europe or were brought 
from England during the early 
18th Century; and by the later 
more sophisticated designs of 
Thomas Chippendale. All of 
which were interpreted by dif- 
ferent schools of men in Penn- 
sylvania, New England, New 
York and the South; which fur- 
niture is today being duplicated 
by modern American cabinet- 
makers to satisfy the present 
desire for interiors in the man- 
ner of pre-Revolutionary times. 
Not that the reproductions 
are restricted to the more ad- 
vanced walnut and mahogany, 
because the efforts toward pre- 
serving the older homes have 
resulted in many of them being 


i f "HIS article is being written in New England, at a house that 


restored. These old-time rooms naturally demanded old-time furniture 
of the type known in the homes of the settlers; but it was soon dis- 
covered that the available original furnishings were far short of the 
increasing requirements, the consequence being that the present furni- 
ture factories were asked to produce replicas of various early chairs, 
tables, chests and cupboards; the wallpaper manufacturers began to 
copy the patterns found on the walls of quite early houses; while the 
modern carpet weavers are reproducing the often naive designs of 
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hooked rugs. Nor are the present-day silver- 
smiths and pewterers unaffected by this 
return to the Colonial style, for they, too, 
are being called upon to fashion ware in 
keeping with these new-old interiors. 
This article, like others treating with 
similar subjects, is not the outcome of ‘‘the 
‘wish being father to the thought”, but 
rather of having been privileged to know 
modern homes where each of the rooms is 
furnished after one or another of the dif- 
ferent Colonial styles. So that it might be 
permissible to paraphrase the old saw and 
- say that “seeing has fathered the wish”, for 
assuredly have we seen and coveted many. 
Further, no few homes repeat the architec- 
tural fraditions that recall the work of those 
native architects who constituted what may 


Top—Simplicity is the bove—M ; i 

ne} Cb ra Pa J ve—M Right—This chair taken 

ee es, poem. Prag 0 ls from a Colonial model 

slat-back b irs 7 eae Sa ie of the 18th Century 
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be termed the American neo-classic school 
of the late 18th and early 19th Centuries. 
Nor is it without interest to mention that 
one of the first houses of the revived classic 
style to be built in this country was Wash- 
ington’s home at Mount Vernon; this being 
similar to a villa built at Louveciennes for 
Madame de Pompadour who succeeded 
Madame du Barry to the fickle affections 
of Louis XV. 

Thus, the interest directed toward the 
Colonial period has affected both architec- 
ture and those crafts which produce the 
various objects for the decoration of the 
various rooms. And so far-reaching has this 
influence proved, that it is now possible to 
reproduce any interior, whether it be a bed- 

(Continued on page 70) 


Low-back wing chair 
developed from the New 
England fireside seats 
by the addition of up- 
holstery. The front feet 
are spoon shaped. Cour- 
tesy Kittinger Co. 


Top—A corner of a 

pine paneled room fur- 

nished with a desk and 

simple turned frame arm- 

chair with a coffin stool 
= : 

as smoker’s table. Cour- 


tesy L. & J. C. Stickley 


Above — Carved court 
cupboards such as this 
were found in many 
of the Colonial homes 
as early as the 17th 


Century. Courtesy 
Shaw Furniture Co. 
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GIFTS FOR THE BRIDE’S BREAKFAST 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA B. MERRILL 


Gifts Both Beautiful and Practical for the June Bride 


For Wedding Breakfast, Tea Time, the Dining Room, and Living Room 


A Point de Venise cloth from Mosse 
is shown on this wedding breakfast 
table with rose red Black Knight china 
and Venetian glass, flecked with gold 


Left. This charming bronze flower 
holder, 10144” high, by Maud Jewett, to 
place in a center bowl for long stem- 
med flowers, is from the Gorham Co. 


The Italian pottery flower bowls of 
deep peach Savona ware are lined with 
blue. The box shows green vignettes 
on deep cream. All are from Carbone’s 


Individual 13-piece Wedgwood break- 
fast set, cream with rosebud and silver 
lustre bandings, and the Venetian glass 
bud vase are from The Little Gallery 


ifts these 
pages "e sug- 
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GIFTS FOR THE BRIDE’S TEA TABLE 


WPA MAreeee 


Sterling silver coffee service from James Robin- 
son. George II copy, with English Sheffield tray 


fF asereeseeds 


The possibilities of a complete tea service as 
a useful gift are shown to advantage in this 
one from Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc. 


A silver service, such as this with ivory 
handles from Georg Jensen Handmade Sil- 
ver, Inc., combines both a coffee and tea set 


Mosse’s new linen cocktail napkins, “The 
Leaves of Eve,” are in pastel shades 
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This combination silver service from Crichton 
& Co., Ltd. is an “Emmet” copy of Queen Anne 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA B. MERRILL 
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This bronze flower holder by Grace Talbot, 
from the Milech Galleries, is intended for 
just a few choice flowers for the tea table 


A new beverage tray; refreshment set and 
orange and tomato juice cocktail glasses 


from Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., Ine. 
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BRIDE’S GIFTS FOR THE DINING ROOM 


Waterford solid 
base stemware 
of rippled erys- 
tal from the 
Westport An- 
tique Shop. 
These represent 
quite the newesi 
importations in 
table glass. With 
their alluring 
brillianey they 
have all the 
charm of fine 


old Waterford 


Sterling silver by the Rogers, Lunt & 
Bowlen Co. showing tableware in the 
early American style, of matching design 


Queen Anne Sterling silver coffee service 
of dignified simplicity of line, character- 
istic of the period, from Howard & Co. 


Service plates 
from Rich & 
Fisher that in- 
clude silver re- 
sist; green with 
fruit, and cobolt 
blue and gold, 
with black and 
blue and gold 
dessert sizes. 
They represent 
the famous 
makes of Caul- 
don, Wedgwood, 
Minton as well 
as Aynsley 


* PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA B. MERRILL 


An old Georgian Sheffield entrée dish 
from James Robinson, can be used 
as one covered or two open dishes 


Exceptionally fine old Sheffield from Free- 
man of London, shown in a pair of 
tall, graceful candelabra and a tureen 
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GIFTS FOR THE BRIDE 


Oriental 
charm ex- 
pressed in 
an ivory 
lamp base 
and exqui- 
site flower 
holder. 
Yamanaka’s 


In this inviting 
livingroom, gifts 
of many kinds 
have found an 
appropriate set- 
ting. Arranged 
by Diane Tate & 
Marian Hall. Inc. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY G. W. HARTING 


Rookwood pottery vases, in rich colorings such as 
these, are sure to make acceptable gifts for the bride, 
for she can always find places for lovely flower holders 


This chest 
of ‘‘Hunt 
Club” flat 
silver of the 
Gorham 
Co.’s may 
eontain 
either 76 or 
112 pieces 


Mes 
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Above 
Carved mutton 
fat jade lamp of 
the K’ang Hsi pe- 
riod, with very 
rich gold chif- 
fon shade. Ed- 


ward I. Farmer 


This exquisite Baccarat crystal from the Brownell-Lam- 
bertson Galleries offers a complete mantel decoration. 
The clock, vases and geese may be bought individually 
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Three Romantic Old Towns in Bavaria 


These Fascinating Little Towns Will Still Be Found with a Quaint 
Atmosphere Almost Unchanged Since the Sixteenth Century 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


Author of “Little Known England” 


HERE could be no better place than Bavaria for a care-free 

holiday, an out and out holiday all through. Everything is 

so totally different from what you are ordinarily accustomed 
to that you are sure of a complete change, to begin with. You fall 
straightway into a frame of mind that is ready to yield to any sort 
of enchantment, and the towns, villages and farmsteads all com- 
bine to make you believe that you are either dreaming or some- 
how living in a fairy tale. Moreover, the country itself is one 
unbroken succession of delights to anyone who really enjoys the 
face of nature and is wise enough to make the journey by motor. 
Mountains and hills, streams and lakes, forests, pastures, farm 
lands and vineyards—they give you all the rich variety of scene 
you could ask; and the roads are good. Finally, but by no means 
least, the people are genial, good-natured and ever ready with that 
kindly thoughtfulness that puts the stranger wholly at ease and 
makes him feel at home. 

And if Bavaria in general is a land of allurements, no part of it 
could better justify this reputation than the particular portion em- 
bracing Rothenburg and Dinkelsbuhl. Both these Medizval towns 
immediately cast a spell over you that carries you right back to 
the 15th Century, despite modern plumbing, electric lights and 
telephones, and in the 15th Century you stay till you leave them 
miles behind and then rub your eyes to find yourself back in the 
20th Century again, dazed at the change. 

Fancy driving the livelong afternoon 


in golden autumn haze through country One of Ae Se aes 
like a magnified setting for Hansel und Ste io Nee Alana St 

ane E ut 7 3 town wall at Dinkels- 
Gretel and then, just as the sun goes bihl, with a part of the 
down, rounding the shoulder of one hill reed-grown moat pool 


to see on top of the next a sight that fairly makes you gasp 
with surprise—a walled and many-towered town magically 
transplanted from the pages of some old book of fairy stories 
and veritably brought to life. Towers, walls and red-tiled 
roofs all rosy in the sunset light, the whole place aglow with 
a beauty almost unearthly—that is the way to see Rothen- 
burg for the first time. Down the hill you hasten impatiently, 
across the Tauber on an ancient stone bridge, and up the 
ascent to the Spitaltor, almost dreading that the whole vision 
may vanish from sight at any moment and leave you sadly 
disillusioned on a-bare hillside. Once inside the gates of the 
Spitaltor and rolling along the Spitalgasse you begin to feel 
more reassured, and by the time you draw up at the door of 
the Golden Hind you are fully conscious that Rothenburg is 
a material reality and not fashioned from the stuff dreams 
are made of. 

A good dinner at the Golden Hind—and a very good din- 
ner they can get you up, too—puts you quite in tune for a 
post-prandial prowl of exploration. One thing to remember 
in Rothenburg, and elsewhere in Bavaria, if you don’t under- 
stand German and the menu is an enigma to you, don’t try 
to order by any selective process, pointing or otherwise. Just 
look as though you thoroughly appreciate good things to eat 
and drink, and then leave the rest to the headwaiter. I have 
always found this method works amazingly well. You will 
probably make the acquaintance of some strange dishes 
whose composition baffles your powers of analysis, but they 
will all be characteristic of the country, and therein lies part 
of the fun of travelling. Moreover, they will all be good. Of 
that you may rest assured, for the well-known Bavarian 
affection for the pleasant things of life extends to a due 
appreciation of varied and well-cooked food. 

Rothenburg is the very place for 

a prowl after dinner, especially if 
A street scene in Roth. _ there is a nip in the crisp autumn 
enburg with one of the air and the moon is up. The moon- 
aa Ie 7 Sa ring” _ light bathes the curious old build- 
staced ean Habra the ings with a flood of blue silver and 
painted in a variety of | Makes a series of marvellous Jules 
bright vigorous colors | Guerin pictures. The odour of 
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fresh-baked bread betrays the whereabouts of a baker’s 
shop. The light of a candle flickers fitfully far behind a 
wrought iron window grille and plays strange tricks with 
the shadows. A belated farm cart on its way home rattles 
along towards one of the gates. The little cobbles of the 
street-paving assure you that the craze of civic moderniza- 
tion has not yet seized the local powers that be. The many- 
storeyed gables and dormers of housefronts in deep 
shadow are sharply silhouetted against the night-blue of 
the sky. Truly, Rothenburg: promises well for an inspec- 
tion by daylight on the morrow. 

I may be an unorthodox and haphazard traveller, but 
on reaching a strange town at nightfall I always find it an 
unalloyed pleasure to sally forth after dinner, get such 
glimpses as the darkness permits, sense the atmosphere 
of the place with nose and eye alike, get completely lost 
and then grope my way back to the hotel to consult Mr. 
Baedeker’s excellent map and discover just where I have 
been. There is nothing like this wandering in the dark and 
getting lost, even in the rain, to give you a sure grasp of 
local topography and values. If you’ve never indulged in 
the habit, try it. 

Back again in the light and warmth of the Golden Hind, 
you will soon be ready for bed after your long day’s drive 
and the thronging of new sights and unaccustomed sensa- 
tions. “And so to bed,” however, will perhaps be a little 
delayed by your inspection and disposal of the “blimp,” if 


wy 
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Above—The high 
street in Kirchberg, 
one of the most fas- 
cinating of pictur- 
esque Bavarian 
towns. The round 
tower with candle- 
snuffer roof is a 
local characteristic 


Left—Inside the 
Medizval walls of 
Rothenburg, show- 
ing the covered 
wooden gallery in- 
side the battle- 
ments. In these 
galleries you can 
circuit the walls 


and again you will see wide doorways through which a 
wagon could be driven, both in dwelling houses and in 
some of the business premises; in the dwellings one half 
the door serves for ordinary uses but occasionally, when 
an half-door is open, you can see an inner door to the 
living quarters while the bare hallway, open all the way 
through to the garden at the back, was eviglently in- 
tended for taking in bulky supplies or boxes, bales or 
casks of merchandise to be stored away in the attics 
above. These doorways seem to be rather a peculiarity 
of Rothenburg. Another feature of intimate interest you 
will find in the hundreds of inscriptions cut into the tim- 
bers of the houses, oftentimes in verse. Unfortunately 
most of them are in such archaic German that it is im- 
possible to make them out; all the same, they are highly 
decorative, especially when the lettering is gilded. 

One source of delight in Rothenburg is a ramble along 


you are not already familiar with the aspect and ways of this im- 
posing item of sleeping equipment that is neither quite a down quilt 
nor quite a feather bed but a little of each. If not wooed and cajoled 
discreetly, it can be a source of much embarrassment; if wisely 
handled, it can add enormously to your comfort. 

Rothenburg in the morning is not red, nor brown nor grey. It is 
multi-colored. The housefronts, stuccoed in the spaces between the 
heavy oak timbers, are painted in sundry hues from sombre browns 
to the gayest rose pinks, salmon and green. Everywhere window- 
boxes filled with blooming plants stress the color accent of the town’s 
aspect, and color is echoed again in arresting glimpses into old court- 
yards through half-open doors. 

Rothenburg’s architecture has all the piquancy of unspoiled an- 
tiquity and romance. Most of the buildings date back to the Middle 
Ages or the Renaissance; none of them are later than the close of 
the Thirty Years’ War. Built in the traditional German manner, the 
houses turn their lofty gables of many overhanging storeys to the 
street and make a brave display of their high-pitched roofs of red 
tile dotted with countless little dormers. On not a few of the oaken 
timbers of house and shop fronts the old woodcarvers lavished their 
skill, while another touch of exquisite craftsmanship is seen in the 
frequent wrought iron sign brackets that project from the fronts of 
shops and support the shopkeepers’ devices to attract trade. Time 


the covered galleries behind the battlements of the old 
walls; thence you catch all manner of diverting glimpses 
into flower-filled back gardens where divers domestic activities are 
going on, or look down outside the wall into the grass-grown fosse 
where fruit trees now flourish undisturbed. But there are so many 
other fascinations that you are fairly bewildered—the Jacobskirche 
with its splendid paintings and carvings (you get exactly the right 
spirit of the whole thing if the organist happens to be practising a 
Bach fugue or concerto); the 13tn Century Rathaus with its 
gorgeous Renaissance portico overlooking the marketplace where 
a fountain plashes and streets disappear downhill in mysterious 
windings; old palaces with armorial tablets recording the visits of 
Emperors; and no end of enticing discoveries to make in unexpected 
nooks and corners. By no means the least arresting place is the old 
Burg Garten, a walled and well-shaded garden on a sharp, project- 
ing spur of Rothenburg’s western hill and one of the oldest parts of 
the town; from the parapet you look down over the valley of the 
Tauber and all the surrounding country, or you can look back at the 
town in one of its most engaging aspects. Not an atom of Rothen- 
burg’s enchantment is dispelled by the glare of high noon and you 
would willingly linger on indefinitely, but unfortunately time is 
somewhat limited and you must not miss other choice spots. 
We have generally found it worth while when motoring to take 
luncheon along, stop the car in some agreeable spot, and eat there. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Among the New Books 


The Recent Work of a Famous Novelist and a Great Poet, Reviewed 


in this Issue, and Some Interesting New Fiction 


By BURTON RASCOE 


Susan Glaspell, novel- 
ist and playwright, 
whose latest book, 
“Ambrose Holt and 
Family,” is published 
by Frederick A. Stokes 


“BATAL INTERVIEW” 
‘ ! "HE most mo- 

mentous news 

I bring you 
this month is that 
Edna St. Vincent 
Millay has published 
a new, slim volume 
of poetry. It is a 
sonnet sequence en- 
titled, “‘Fatal Inter- 
view” (Harper). To 
review any book of 
poems is a difficult 
and unrewarding 
task; to review a 
sonnet sequence by 
Edna St. Vincent 
Millay is, for me at least, an act of immodesty and presumption. My 
clumsy prose is far too inadequate a medium to suggest to you the 
fire, the beauty, the emotion conveyed by her genius. I can only say 
that here, in classic form, is a story of love experienced, passion felt, 
love lost, and a soul ennobled by bitter-sweet sorrow, told by an 
immortal who chances to be living in our time. Your children and 
your grandchildren will reproach you, if they love beauty, if they 
find that when you had the chance you failed to appreciate the honor 
of living while Miss Millay still writes. 
“HIGHWAY INTO SPAIN”’ 

If you are going abroad this summer, and even more importantly 
if you are not, I wish to call your attention to a travel book of the 
most unusual kind, “Highway Into Spain” (Alfred H. King) by Mar- 
cel Aurousseau. Not since the days of Borrow have we had anything 
quite comparable to it in the blending of romance, comment and de- 
scription. The author and a friend started out from Paris on foot on 
their way to Madrid. In this first volume (there must be another to 
follow) they got only as far,as the Spanish frontier; but on their 
way they followed a devious and leisurely route, taking them into 
strange, quaint villages and towns remote from the ordinary tourists’ 
itinerary. They encounter many adventures; they see, live with and 
study the peasants 
and townsfolk they 
encounter; we learn 
about the inner lives 
and personalities of 
the author and his 
friend. It is the sort 
of book to make you 
eager to make the 
same journey and to 
envy, possibly, the 
curiosity, observa- 
tion and high spirits 
of the chronicler. 
“AMBROSE HOLT 
AND FAMILY” 

Susan Glaspell’s 
“Ambrose Holt and 
Family” (Stokes) is 
to me the most sat- 


Lesley Storm, whose i 
latest book is “Seven 
Daughters,” published 
by Farrar & Rinehart 


DRAWINGS MADE FOR ARTS & DECORATION BY PIERRE NUYTTENS 
- s 


Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay’s new poems “Fatal ; 
Interview,” is publish- 
ed by Harper & Bros. 
There is a limited first 
edition of this book 


isfying thing she has 
ever done, whether 
it be fiction, a play 
or her biography of 
George Cram Cook, 
her first husband. 
This novel is a tragi- 
comedy with wit and 
substance. It is the 
story of a beautiful 
woman who always 
thought she was 
missing something 
in life, married to a 
man who was at 
once a poet, a busi- 
ness man, and a 
man desirous of be- 
ing socially of the elect—or rather to remain so, because he was the 
wealthiest man in town and had successfully lived down the charm- 
ing.eccentricity of his father, who ran away from his wife and family 
for no other reason than that the idea had seemed like a good one to 
him. It is through this father of her husband that Harriette Holt 
comes to learn something about the values of life—what she and her 
husband are missing. Lincoln Holt, her husband, is missing much be- 
cause his personality is split three ways and the separate person- 
alities never quite become acquainted with each other. She is missing 
much because she is living up to a concept of life which she finds 
vaguely disappointing. Ambrose is a delight, a philosopher of in- 
finite wisdom, whose clear sense of realities is something for all of 
us to ponder. 
“TUNNEL HILL,” 

“Tunnel Hill” (Bobbs, Merrill) by Harlan Hatcher is an uneven 
novel but it is strong, vivid, and indigenous to the soil of the Middle 
West. It is the story of the education in adaptation to life experi- 
enced by a sensitive, fine-grained youth at work in a Kentucky 
brick-yard town. Harlan Hatcher is a professor of English and his 
tastes are intellectual and cultivated. His attainments betray him 
occasionally, from the standpoint of unity of effect, in’ his lusty, 
realistic depiction of 
the simple, direct 
desires and ambi- 
tions of muscular 
laboring people; for 
the essayist comes 
in now and then to 
interrupt the broad, 
vital story of pro- 
letarian gusto in 
work and carnality. 
The novel is really 
about the boy, wav- 
ering, indecisive, be- 
wildered and anxious 
to adapt himself to 
his fellows, but it is 
also one of the best 
novels about manual 
(Cont. on page 82) 


Mary Capsley, author 
of “The Parable of the 
Virgins,” published by 
Richard R. Smith, Ine. 
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Making an Old House New 
with Velvet Decorations 


The Use of Velvet in Almost Every 
Detail of Room Decoration Is Shown 
in these Hlustrations with Variety 


and Grace for Possibly the First Time 


In this living room of Mrs. June Hamilton Rhodes’ 
New York home, the walls are covered in a soft, 
dull rose transparent velvet, holding silvery lights, 
and this covering can be easily cleaned, its beauty 
increasing with age. The fireplace carries a note of 
black, as does the black and gold mirror over it. 
The firescreen is very old. Woodwork is dull ivory 


The curtains in this reception room and the heavily 
stiffened valances are also of velvet and the long 
sofa and arm chairs are upholstered in fitted and 
brocaded velvet. The lamp shades are velvet as is 
the soft one-toned carpet. The furniture throughout 
is mahogany and old ivory and cushions are black 
and jade green velvet contrasting with rose walls 


i 
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A House of Mediaeval French Character 


This Country House of Mrs. L. C. Hunter Has a Romantic Setting Amid For- 


est Trees and Rocks, with a Judicious and Extremely Intimate Planting 


Duncanhunter, Architect 


In this Medieval type of house, the materials, tex- 
ture, details and colors give a, composition that is 
rich and lively. A fanciful note in the roof finials 
adds much to the interest of the silhouette of the 
house which is of great importance to architecture 
Medieval in character. An interesting feature is the 
wall at the gable end of the house which begins as 
a garden entrance some four or five feet high and 
then curves up almost meeting the sloping tiled roof 


At the left, the detail of the group of stained glass 
windows forms a delightful decorative feature on 
the exterior wall space. These windows interpret 
the Medizval spirit to a romantic degree. They are 
small in size, divided by mullions and transoms into 
many sections and leaded throughout in a simple 
pattern with tiny panes of glass and lead cames. 
An ornamental band of tiles is set a few feet below 
the roof line and at the left is a copper leader 
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A printed 
LIN EN uri th 


We ue CLOCLLASL 


Subtle, exquisite colors Eee and a floral design of indescribable charm a ete contribute 


to fire mectinctor of Ale splendid Schymmecher production. In printed linen or glazed 
chintz, it will be a most effective choice for draperies or furniture coverings in various 
Becorative eanemes — particularly in ‘ace dal retlect the best Elements of the 


V ictorian period. Sold exclusively through decorators, upholsterers and the decorative 
departments of department stores. Offices at 60 West 4 Oth Street, New York. Also 
in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 


F. SCHUMACHER 
Cee OuPA.N Y. 
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First floor plan: From this plan one gets a 
very interesting idea of the unusual construc- 
tion of the house, with its right angle design 
for the garage, its charming planting and the 
placing of the fountain. The service section is 
well away from the living rooms, although it 
connects individually with the dining room 


In the right angle of the house is the garage. 
And a detail of genuine interest is the method 
of handling the garage entrance. The regular 
garage doors would have been unsightly, also 
the regular driveway, on account of the prox- 
imity to the main entrance. Hence it was de- 
cided to make garage doors and drive secret 


This detail of the gable end of the house, show- 
ing the tower at the left and the chimney in 
the center of the gable, is, perhaps, the most 
romantic note in the design. The chimney, at 
the base, is built with a stone extension having 
a tiled roof. At the very top of the chimney 
there is a stone-work pattern on the stucco 


The second floor is reached by a stairway in 
the medizval tower, from the landing of which 
one can look out over the garden. A master 
bedroom, and two smaller bedrooms lead off 
the hall. There are two baths and enough clos- 
ets to provide an abundance of storage space 
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Seep IES: 


© the forests and markets of the world goes the Robert 
(1. [rwin Co. for rare materials .... To the great 
schools of Gurope and America it goes for talent even @ 
rarer .... for designers, artists and craftsmen of cosmopoli- BOIS Eas 


tan training and clear-cyed creative vision. Grand Rapide 
At the factory 


And so—without restriction of time or materials—is created Chicago 

a a - - ca 4 6 > i hi . 
furniture satisfying every cultured taste and artistic ideal — arti Up ete Ed 
2 ee ay 2 Detroit 
furniture for America’s finest homes, as well as for the more Michigan Cheater Bldg. 
moderate incomes, Irwin furniture may be purchased through | Milwaukee 


- e er N. t H . 
the best dealers, and is always on exhibition at our own tial sabe thy is 
New York Office 


showrooms. 350 Madison Hye. 


“Trwin Interpretations” is a short but comprehensive story of furniture 
period styles, illustrated profusely with custom-built furniture by Lrwin. 
HA copy will be sent upon request. 


Robert GD. Ivtwia Co. 


Designers and Makers of fine furniture for fifty Years 


28 Summer Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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The Need for Feeding Shade Trees 


The Importance of Putting a Tree on a Diet Is 


Shown Here in Both Hilustrations and Article 


By FRANCIS A. BARTLETT, B. Se. 


Founder of The Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


T IS becoming poignantly evident that 

applied specialized knowledge is neces- 

sary in order that the rightful beauty of 
neglected shade trees be restored and pre- 
served for posterity. Just as the work of the 
dentist and the oculist are necessary in the 
rehabilitation and strengthening of the hu- 
man body, so in shade tree preservation the 
applied knowledge of the entomologist, plant 
pathologist, and the soil chemist are vitally 
important in order that best results may be 
obtained in the control of insects and diseases 
and in the perfection of balanced foods for 
various species of trees. 

In order to keep our bodies healthy and 
strong, sugars, fats, proteins, vitamins, as 
well as salt and various mineral matters must 
be taken into the system. These foods furnish 
energy and material out of which new cells 
and tissues are built but they are prepared 
for us; our fruit is ripened, our meat is sea- 
soned, and milks and creams are balanced 
and treated so that they will be as near nutri- 
tive perfection as possible. Trees, however, 
must select raw materials from the ground 
and manufacture their own sugars, fats, and 
proteins which are required to carry on their 
life processes from the elementary nutrients 
such as nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium. 
The most important body building material 
for both the human body and the tree is ni- 
trogen, while potassium is involved in the 
manufacture of starch, and phosphorus with 
the manufacture of fats. Iron is necessary so 
that the leaves will have a dark green color. 
If these nutrients are not available in the 
ground, the growing tree will show a starved 
condition and there will be but one alterna- 
tive unless Science is brought to the aid of 
Nature. The alternative is unpleasant—slow 
starvation, dissolution, and death. 

When one is writing of death he is apt to 
become over-sentimental, too prone to wax 


Applying tree food by the use of power tools. The 

man on the left is boring the holes, the next is 

placing the food and the one on the right is tamp- 
ing on the replaced earth 


A shade tree, thriving on a changed water level because 
of proper feeding. A vigorous example of what can be 
done by dieting the shade tree 


tragic in his remarks. It is the physician or surgeon 
who gives the most advantageous and profitable 
dissertation on death; for dovetailed in his opinions 
are invariably healthy, normal recommendations for 
the preservation of life. 

Trees do not die of old age nearly so frequently 
as many believe. Death is usually the result of ad- 
verse conditions which cause a loss in vitality and a 
gradual decline. When we are in a run-down condi- 
tion, we are more susceptible to diseases, and trees 
likewise are subject to the attacks of insects and 
diseases when they are in an unhealthy condition 
and in need of nutrition. - 

A real tree food must have the following charac- 
teristics: — * 

1. It must contain nitrogen to produce healthy 

wood and twig growth. 

2. It must contain potash to ripen the wood and 

give it toughness and strength. 
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your Servants... 


A telephone on your writing desk simplifies the matter of entertaining immeasurably. You can invite your friends .. . direct 
and arrange all the little details incident to planning a party. . 


. without moving from your chair. 
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In the library, atelephone enables you to make calls and answer 
them without dropping your book or leaving your writing 


{ 
i 


The pantry telephone makes it possible to talk to the cook 


. Without taking her too far from an active oven. 


‘AND CUT SOME ROSES 


FOR T 


E TA, B OL E-, 


PLEASE” 


FRESH FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN... YOUR MOTOR FROM THE GARAGE... EASILY, QUICKLY, BY TELEPHONE! 


A telephone in the greenhouse brings flowers when you want 
them... keeps you in touch with work about the grounds. 


In HOMES that seem to run themselves— 


where smooth direction is sensed but 
seldom seen—+there you are likely to find 
telephones in convenient places. In bed- 
room, nursery, library, kitchen, basement, 
garage—wherever time and energy can be 
saved by quick communication. With equal 
ease, you talk from room to room, to friends 
across the street, across the state, or even 


across the ocean—over the same instruments. 


Many homes employ the dial telephone 
intercommunicating system, perfected by 
Bell engineers, which serves up to fifteen 
telephones. No operator is necessary. Calls 
can be answered at any telephone 
and transferred to any other. There 


= 


ED . F 
ON Business Office. 
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is complete privacy on all calls, inside 
or outside. The instrument most often used 
is a specially designed hand-set telephone, 
compact and smart in appearance. 

Intercommunicating systems of many 
kinds, and special equipment for special 
requirements, are available from your local 
telephone company. All such systems are 
installed and maintained by the company, 
which assures you of continuous, satisfac- 
tory service. 

The telephone company will be glad to 
help you in planning the telephone arrange- 
ments best adapted to the needs of your 
home or apartment. Just call the 


Specimen shade tree grown under forest conditions with a leaf mould 
carpet. The trunk of the tree is an excellent example of careful surgery. 
The cavity filling is a single non-rigid unit which is akin to wood itself 


3. It must contain phosphorus to build up and energize the tree. 

4. It must be compounded in such form as to be readily and 

gradually available over the entire growing season. 

Certain amounts of the three elements needed for a complete 
tree food as shown by a chemical analysis mean very little. Of 
two foods each showing the same amount of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash, one may prove of little, if any, value as a plant 
food, while the other, owing to its availability, will prove of utmost 
value. The analysis gives the quantity, but tells nothing of the 
quality of the product. For the quality one must depend upon the 
manufacturer. ‘ 

It has been found that by comparing the thickness of the 
annual rings the relative vigor of a tree may be discovered. A 


reasonably vigorous elm, for example, may produce an annual ring 
a quarter of an inch in diameter while a tree erowing under mnie 
conditions may produce an annual layer of but a twentieth of an 
inch and: in some cases less. A tree with a large top and a heavy 
foliage produces thicker rowded in-a woodland 
and with relatively few branches and a corresp mndingly small num- 


ber of leaves. The leaves are the assim 

that is, the raw materials sent up in the for crude sap are trans- 
formed by them into food mat ; ment of the top 
is closely proportional to the spr ind abundance of the roots 
and since the tree depends upon ¢! t of its momen 
and all of its mineral nutrients, it s! eason thatia tree wien 
fewer leaves will not produce as larg nnual } ee tyne with 
a larger top. The circulation of the vital fluids is throneh the 


‘gans of the tree; 


h the } 
bark and outer sapwood. Consequently a reduction in the erie 
of the annual rings interferes with the vard move ment ae: che 
sap from the roots and must have an effect upon tl . ae a 
the tree, a point which should be most < irefully basco 
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A study of numerous borings shows that 
periods of drought or of severe insect injury, 
such as defoliation, are followed by a great 
decrease in the thickness of the annual rings 
the next few years. In some cases practically 
no wood is produced. But fortunately with 
the restoration of normal conditions, the tree 
may regain its vigor and produce wood rings 
of normal thickness. The effects of defolia- 
tion and reduced water supply are also seen 
in the growth of twigs and the development 
of the leaves. These facts justify the opinion 
that within certain limits, it is entirely pos- 
sible to rejuvenate trees by the relatively 
simple process of supplying adequate nutri- 
ment and moisture, and giving protection 
from injurious agencies. 

Experiments prove that trees fed and 
watered during the droughts of 1929 and 
1930 showed large growth in the twigs and 
remained in a healthy condition while other 
trees showed signs of malnutrition. 

Feeding trees and giving them water dur- 
ing the drought would have done much to- 
ward bringing back their health and vigor. 
Many trees are still in an unhealthy condi- 
tion and should be fed artificially with a 
balanced tree food. Many cases are known 
where owners or gardeners have tried to feed 
their shade trees, usually by the application 
of a top dressing of manure in the fall or by 
the use of bone meal or nitrate of soda during 
the growing season. Inasmuch as the roots 
of the average tree are at least fifteen to 
twenty inches below the surface of the 
ground, it can readily be seen that the trees 
received little, if any, nourishment from such 
feeding. Not only this, but bone meal, while 
of value when used in special cases where 
needed, is not a complete food for trees and 
contains very little nitrogen, the main factor 
which, stimulates plant growth. On the other 
hand, nitrate of soda, rich in nitrogen, stimu- 
lates growth but lacks ripening qualities and 


The dietetics ward in the shade tree clinic. Dr. C. 

G. Deuber, plant physiologist, conducting experi- 

ments in feeding. Note maple leaves showing 
depth of coloring 


often causes an excessive dying back. In other words, it acts as a 
stimulant rather than a real food of permanent value to the tree. 
Dr. Paul Sorauer, one of the foremost authorities on plant and tree 
diseases, states in his manual of plant diseases that “the natural pro- 
cesses of soil enrichment by weathering and by action of the wind in 
moving soil masses, by the decay of organic substances, etc., which 
effectively counteract leaching, is of value only in long-lived planta- 
tions.” Here the fact that the deep-growing roots get the nutritive 
layers by the falling of leaves is surely of great importance. Dr. 
Sorauer further states that, “while the absolute moisture does not 
(Continued on page 84) 
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FOR EVERY ROOM 


Antiques are chosen for 
decorating fine homes be- 
cause they possess a person- 
ality and character which 
provide an atmosphere of 
gentility and culture not ob- 
tainable in machine made 
products. Antiques impart 
dignity and grace to the 
drawing room, luxury to 
the bedroom, character and 
substantiality to the office. 
Because of these liveable 
qualities English 18th Cen- 
tury furniture coincides per- 
fectly with the decorative 
needs of the modern Amer- 


ican home. 


The wealth and variety of 


models for every room 


Above left. A Chippendale ma- 
hogany drop leaf breakfast 
table with cabriole legs, 
C. .1745. Pair of Sheraton 
mahogany chairs, C. 1790, 


Above right. A Chinese Chip- 
pendale dressing table of pa- 
douk wood, C. 1755 with a 
small Sheraton mahogany chair, 
C. 1810. A Chippendale tri- 
pod table C. 1760 and an 
Adam carved and fluted oval 
back chair, C. 1780. 
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MEMBER OF THE ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 


Lewis, Son & 
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Upper center {1 Chippe 
hogany 3 sette Ui 
legs and i nd cla 
1750. A pair h 
wall brackets with 

and a Chix lal 


Importers of English Antique Furniture at Wholesale 


383 Madison Avenue 


New York 


miei Sava 5th <2 


The Home With English Antiques - 


jug : I . ant 
; 3 me's 
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make decorating in the En- 
glish 18th Century style a 
delightful task. 

To show what wide appli- 
cation Antique English 
18th Century furniture has 
in the home of today, we 
have illustrated a breakfast 
room, a dressing room, a 
pine panelled living room 
and foyer—all decorated 
with antique English furni- 
ture—all extremely live- 
able and beautiful. 

At Lewis, Son & Munves 
you will find the widest va- 
riety of English antiques 
for every room in the home. 
Decorators, architects and 
their clients are cordially 
invited to view this collec- 


tion. 


grandfather clock, 
a background of 


Lower center. An Adam mahogany 
carved and fluted | ble with 
marble top, CG, 1 which 
hangs a_ fine 1 gilded 
Hepplewhite mirror in 
idam mahogany an 
idam carved pede » 
flanking a_ pine 
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Pink and white Peonies to border a grassy turf pathway. These plants should be carefully cultivated and 
watered during dry weather and kept free from insects so they may have fine, fat buds the following season 


Late May and June in the Garden 


Tulips, Iris, Roses, Peonies and Delphinium All 
Clamor for Your Attention During This Busy Month 


DON’T know why I should be writing 

about gardens in May and June. Surely 

no sane gardener has any time to read 
during these two hectic months! But maga- 
zines have to be filled; and perhaps the 
June number will be filed away by some 
careful servant for the lazy days of late 
July and August when good gardeners get 
some rest, and time to catch up with their 
reading. Then, perchance, some eye may fall 


A resting corner in a pleasant garden where the 
bearded Iris is used for borders from one end 
of the garden to the other. Combined with this 
are tall Madonna Lilies, Wistaria and shrubs 


By G. A. STEVENS 


upon this testimony, and move the hand to 
do those labors which have been overlooked, 
and to put into execution plans which may 
be suggested. Certainly, I have no hope that 
experienced or enthusiastic gardeners will 
see these words in time to do all the things I 
mention, but some yearning neophyte may 
find counsel here. 

June is the high tide of the year. In rolls 
the flood of Roses, the blue wave of Delphin-. 
iums, the foam of Peonies, and not to push 
the figure too far, the wrack of a hundred 
useful and beautiful perennials, shrubs, and 
bulbs, inundating the garden with seas of 


maw! 


‘p) @marareruty) Wer 


bloom, and the inexperienced gardener with 
oceans of bewilderment. 

The days are far too short, the weeks too 
brief to see and do the multitudinous things 
which must be done. The weeds grow faster 
then, and the lawns need mowing oftener, 
the hedges need clipping, special fertilizing 
and watering must be done, spraying, bug- 
chasing, and all the humdrum jobs which de- 

(Continued on page 86) 


If you are a good gardener, you will cultivate 
your rose borders weekly. Cut your roses liber-: 
ally with long stems, leaving two leaves of each 
stem on the plant to encourage further buds. 
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LOOK TO THE 
CONSTRUCTION 


HE surprising thing about the cushion of this 


occasional chair is that it is always neat and trim 
—yet it has all the unequaled comfort of down. If you 
will refer to the photograph of the cut-apart cushion, 


you will readily see the reason. 


The down is kept evenly distributed by three cloth 
partitions extending from the front to the rear, and is 
encased in heavy down-proof sheeting. The steel springs, 
each of which is enclosed in an individual burlap tube, 
give added resiliency and keep the down fluffed out into 


shape. 


To examine any Simonds piece minutely is to discover 
craftsmanship that extends to even the least important 
hidden detail—craftsmanship that projects the useful- 


ness of the piece to the next generation, and the next. 


You can examine Simonds furniture at your favorite 
furniture store or furniture department. If you cannot 
readily find the particular piece you wish, write direct to 
the Dent Furniture Corporation, 212 West Division 


Street, Syracuse, New York. 


DENT FURNITURE CORPORATION 
Makers of LENOX and 


ELGIN A. SIMMONDS 


FURNITURE 


Ve x és xy . i 
LENA ICA 


Resilient springs, each encased in an individual burlap tube, 
return the down cushion to its original shape after use. 
The down is kept evenly distributed by cloth partitions ex- 
vending across the cushion. The chair is No. 1K 229 AC, 


Sn ORY R:O°O MES 


NEW YORK CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
101 Park Avenue Lenox Shops 

be ae 233 SYRACUSE 

CHICAGO The Elgin A. Simonds Co. 
Merchandise Mart 212 W. Division St. 
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This beautiful pedestal and base for 
a sundial is carved from Italian Orsera 
stone for use in more formal gardens. 


From the shops of Wm. H. Jackson Co. 


More elaborate and durable paths 
are made by setting the flagstones in 
a bed of concrete, the spaces between 
filled with black, white, or colored 
cement. Brick walks also blend beau- 
tifully with the garden and these are 
often laid in herring-bone pattern be- 
tween rectangular flagstones. 

All the delights of Old World gar- 
dens are reflected in those of America 
today, with their tall hedges of 
clipped box, their pools and fountains, 
their gleaming statuary, elaborately 
carved benches of Carrara marble 
and sculptured well heads, so effective 
on a lawn even if waterless. Nowhere 
can sculpture be more pleasingly 
placed than in a garden, for there, 
figures need only be beautiful and not 
monumental to be effective. A statue 
is most decorative at the end of a 
vista, while urns, or pedestals with 
finials of carved stone are much used 
at the intersection of paths, or to 
accent a point in a design. Old time 


Ornaments for the Modern Garden 


(Continued from page 23) 


irds, foliage of trees and flowers. As 

pool is a picture, its surrounding 
frame should be plain as possible, 
though often encircled with blossom- 
ng plants in terra-cotta jars. At its 
head may bea bronze or marble figure, 
as a presiding deity or a marble bench 
tempting one to loiter and enjoy the 
peaceful scene. Sunlight lingers on 
the silvery spray in fountains, with 
exquisitely sculptured groups, or 
graceful isolated figures of Carrara 
marble, or composition stone, while 
every passing shadow is pictured on 
the shining surface of the gazing 
globe. 

Often, if one looks over the marble 
balustrade of a terrace, he will see 
a pool with blossoming aquatic plants, 
pink and white lotus, pond lilies with 
golden hearts, and tall flags, mere 
spikes of gentian blue, around which 
dart jewel throated humming birds 
and gauzy winged dragon flies. To 
happen upon the unexpected is always 
a delight—a sunken garden, the mu- 
sical tinkle of a wall fountain, or a 
bird bath half hidden in a grove of 
ornamental trees. Effective decora- 
tions for terrace or parapet are the 
quaint Tuscan strawberry jars, in 
which Florentine farmers grew their 
famous clusters of ruby fruit, un- 
glazed, or glazed in blue-green, citron 
yellow, grey, or terra-cotta, and filled 
with trailing vines, they give a gay 
note of color wherever placed. 

One of the many pleasing materials 
for garden ornament is lead, for with 
age and exposure it acquires a de- 
lightful, silvery grey patina, that har- 
monizes well with garden evergreens. 
Many fine statues, vases and urns 
are replicas of famous antiques, Pan 
and Mercury, Tritons and dolphins, 
river gods and nymphs, swans and 
cranes are all fouhd beautifully cast 
in this interesting metal, while carved 
from stone or cast in lead, proud pea- 
cocks with spreading tails preen 
themselves on pedestals in some fav- 
ored nook. Amusing little creatures 
in composition stone are the ‘‘Pixies,”’ 
a fairy group much favored in En- 
glish gardens, where half hidden in 
overhanging vines or shrubbery, 
“Idle”, “Mischief”, “Laughter”, and 


placed with telling effect, rare 16th Century 
Spanish oil jars, in soft glazes of green or 
faded yellow, often mounted on iron tripods 
reminiscent of Moorish influence, Faience 
wine jars, huge jardinieres with Renaissance 
decorations, large enough for shrubs and trees, 
jars that were the granaries of the Egyptians 
and replicas of the urns, vases, and statues 
adorning the courtyards in Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. Italian pottery with its bril- 
liant coloring and high glaze is always orna- 
mental, Montelupo oil jars which were famous 
in the early 17th Century are especially 
popular today. 

Classic columns upholding busts, decorative 
urns, vases or trophies of fruit and flowers in- 
fuse into modern gardens something of the 
spirit of the past, the illusion aided by the 
curved or oblong benches of stone or marble, 
with sculptured ends and piers bearing amo- 
rini. Many of these have removable cushions, 
to temper the chill. Tables of stone or 


marble are usually placed facing the benches. 


A beautifully executed inlaid and 
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Charming little marble fig- 
ure for the garden, “Spring 
Showers,” by Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh. Courtesy Grand 
Central Art Galleries 


er plane, for in the mag- 
nificent estates or smaller 
country places with the 
varied climate and diver- 
sity of scenery, it has been 
found possible not only to 


reproduce many of the fine features 


sculptured marble table with black 
base, supporting column of Carrara 
and Vera Rosa marbles; the top is of 
cross cut Vert Antique veneer and Car- 
rara border inlaid with a pattern of 
Malachite and Lapis marbles. By 
courtesy of The Wm. Wright Co. 


Many of these are distinguished by 
unusual combinations of fine Carrara, 
Sienna, Rosse Verona, vert antique 
and lapis, in relief figures and inlay- 
ing. Graceful marble ferneries on 
slender pedestals, elaborately sculp- 
tured Carrara marble urns, the de- 
sign in high relief, grapes, vines, with 
scrolls and cherubs reproduced from 
an original of the Italian Renaissance, 
are a few of the many exquisite gar- 
den ornaments used today. 

Modern glazed or unglazed terra- 
cotta jars in light, stony grey, light, 
medium or dark red, cream, pink, 
buff, blue-green or turquoise are re- 
productions of antique designs and 
range in size from tiny flower pots to 
tall, slender necked amphorae. Bird 


baths in terra cotta or composition - 


of the architectural gardens of the 
Old World and the newer landscape 
gardens, but to develop along entire- 


stone, or marble, range in design from 
the simple pedestal with graceful 
shallow bowl, to elaborately sculp- 


Triton marble fountain on the ¢ 
York, showing the skilful use of water. Ch v 
scape Architects. Shown here by courte 


anfield Fat ~ ‘pri 
field es t Saratoga Springs, New 


. Leavitt & Son, Land- 
Garden Furniture Co. 


tured bases. Bird baths are necessary 
in every garden and are always orna- 


In this antique Italian fountain elab- 


usage placed urns in appropriately Pans = 

“solemn places”. while Fs ae | ee ilways de- mental however simple tempting orately carved from red Verona mar- 
places”, e today they Che like the / ble, the w: Irips f he lion’ 

ornament the balustrade of a terrace 1€ those most welcome garden guests, D'® i e:, WaLEE ae 1 ae , Hong 
a hy ke Bernt ’ piped for the migratory birds, to linger on the mou into the decorated open 

Orname ntal waters are the most A awa, “he eae Yate jana well below. Courtesy George W. Funk 

decorative features in a landscape; In ns decorative spots in pr 4 4 ie 

mirrored on the placid surface of a lect ; € garden, and may be so 

reflecting pool is an ever changing ar xm coun- related to the planting as to be- ly original lines beautiful gardens” 

panorama of fleecy clouds and colors flights of 1, on” come emphatic points of interest. that are distinctly American, in both 

in the sky, the flight of migratory  terr u Never has the art of landscape design and planting, for “who has a 


gardening in America reached a high- 


garden still his Eden keeps”. 
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D ECORATORS and their clients are cordially invited 
to visit the Johnson & Faulkner Building and to inspect, 


in surroundings especially designed for the purpose, an 
impressive display of every type of quality fabric favored 


in the decoration of the modern home. « « « 
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room for a child, a dining room, li- 
brary or any other, in the Colonial 
style. Incidentally, too, it is by no 
means uncommon to find offices in 
important commercial institutions 
furnished in the manner typical ot 
early rooms rather than of that stark 
uninspiring character generally asso- 
ciated with the “workshops of the 
coat and collar brigade’; because ex- 
ecutives are beginning to realise that 
results are more easily and more 
thoroughly accomplished in the hap- 
pier atmosphere created by well de- 
signed furniture and the addition of 
some color. 

This matter of modern Colonial 
furniture in offices is merely referred 
to in passing, but it is one that de- 
serves and will doubtless receive 
more consideration. Our present in- 
terest, however, is directed primarily 
to its use with other appropriate 
items of decoration in the home. 
Mention was made of a bedroom for 
a child, a thought which came of our 
having seen such a room some time 
ago. If this simple yet beautiful 
room was memorable for the manner 
in which it was furnished, what was 
even more striking was the sense of 
pride with which the little owner re- 
garded it. And, too, it plainly showed 
that she was expressing her own 
likes and dislikes in the minor details, 
which at least proves that a child is 
affected by the inanimate things of 
his or her (especially her) surround- 
ings. 

It also revealed what may be 
achieved by a few pieces of furniture 
providing these are appropriate, as 
there were only seven pieces in the 
room. The bed was really a day-bed 
with turned posts and foot and head 
board, the other pieces being, a but- 
terfly table; two slat-back chairs; 
one of which had arms; a slat-back 
wagon-seat with rush bottom on 
which a cushion was placed; a low- 
boy and mirror for a dressing-table; 
and a slope front escritoire. Now, 
each of these had been patterned 
from an early prototype, but the par- 
ents, wishing to allow the child to 
enjoy the pleasure of personal owner- 
ship, had the furniture made much 
smaller than the originals from which 
the several pieces were copied. And 
that the child was thoroughly inter- 
ested, was apparent from the fact 
that she asked us about the story 
of the wagon-seat and the reason 
why the table was called “butterfly”. 

In case there are other “children” 
who may be interested; the wagon- 
seat was similar to two  slat-back 
chairs joined and fitted with an arm 
at either end, the seat being plaited 
rush or leather; there were three 
pairs of legs, each pair having a 
heavy foot so constructed of two 
pieces of wood that the three feet 
served as springs to lessen the jolting 
as the wagon passed over the rough 
road. When not in use in the wagon, 
the seat was carried into the parlor 
where it was used as a settee. Today, 
of course, the clumsy feet are omit- 
ted, but otherwise the two-back seat 
is the same as that used by the early 
settlers. The name “butterfly” is ap- 
plied to these essentially Colonial 
tables because instead of the usual 
gate-leg or bracket, the supports for 
the hinged leaves are shaped not un- 
like a butterfly wing. 

That the rooms of quite early 
Colonial days were somewhat too 
austere for present taste is admitted; 
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One side of a pine paneled interior showing ladder-back chairs, chest 


of drawers and mirror of maple. The Colonial atmosphere is enhanced 
by use of the hook rug on the floor. Courtesy Richter Furniture Co. 


but as the various sections became 
more populous and_ experienced 
craftsmen arrived with the settlers, 
so the homes began to develop greater 
comfort. And if the chairs of the sev- 
enteenth century do not fulfill all the 
present-day requirements in the mat- 
ter of luxurious ease, a breakfast- 
room or dining room in the style of 
that period undoubtedly has its own 
peculiar charm. A charm which prob- 
ably emanates from the turned shapes 
of the legs, stretcher rails and chair 
backs which appeared after the im- 
provement of the turning lathe in 
the reign of James I, and which are 
faithfully copied by the turners of 
today. 

Many a one-time flag-stone kitchen 
in some old house, now a country 
home, has been restored and furnished 
in this manner, while more than one 
modern house in the architectural 
style of long ago includes a similarly 
simple room. In most instances the 
walls are papered, the paper being 
one of the small floral designs repro- 
duced from some old pattern; also in 
accordance with the earlier interiors, 
it is carried from skirting to ceiling. 
The floor covering might well be one 
of the large carpet-rugs now being 
made in the stvles of the hooked rugs, 
because this will continue the Colonial 
feeling and also introduce suitable col- 
ors; nor will any mistake be made if 

- the hangings are chosen from the 
-modern crewel effects now success- 
fully duplicated by mechanical meth- 
ods. 

Assuming the decorative details sug- 
gested, it might perhaps be thought 
the room calls for oak furniture, but 
it will be found that, the treatment 
as laid out is equally “at home” with 
either oak, walnut or maple: the last 
named should be of a fairly warm 
brown finish, however. As to the 
actual pieces of furniture, these 
should primarily be selected for their 
usefulness; the table might be rec- 
tangular with fairly light turned legs: 


another smaller table with turned legs 
and stretcher rails against the wall 
for serving; while the chairs could 
be selected from any of the styles 
having backs formed of turned 
spindies, split baluster, wide slats or 
the hoop-back with plain vase shape 
splat. 

One other aspect of this room 
which requires attention namely, the 
“breaking up” of thé wall space. One 
of the most satisfactory results is at- 
tained from an old-style dresser with 
the open shelves above, this being 
both decorative, when pewter, silver 
and colorful china are placed on the 
shelves, as well as taking the place 
of a sideboard. Where thé room is 
not large, it is preferable to use only 
the base of the dresser; today the 
dressers are made with and without 
the shelves above, so no difficulty is 
met with on this score. In one corner 
of the room, it is often advantageous 
to place an open-front Dutch corner 


‘cupboard which lends a further op- 


portunity to employ pewter and 
china. Nor should the remainder of 
the walls be overlooked for it will 
be found that the hanging of a few 
colored prints adds much to the home- 
like charm of the room. 

To comply with historical events 
the Colonial period must be limited 
to 1782, in which year the Colonists 
had finally thrown off the yoke of 
British government; in other words 
the style of Chippendale is really the 
last that may be regarded as coming 
strictly under the category of Coloni- 
al. This because the Hepplewhite- 
Sheraton designs did not displace the 
more robust furniture until the early 
Republican days, the distinction be- 
ing aptly made by Edward Stratton 
Holloway who designates American 
furniture and decoration as “The 
Colonial Styles” and “The Federal 
Styles”. But though we do adhere to 
the period before the Revolution, this 
offers ample scope, as some of the 
finest furniture made by our early 
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native cabinet-makers was inspired 
by the Dutch styles, dating from the 
reigns of William and Mary and of 
Queen Anne; these being succeeded 
by the more advanced designs copied 
from Thomas Chippendale. 

In the selection of furniture for 
interiors in the Colonial style, one 
point should be stressed; it is not 
necessary to slavishly restrict the dif- 
ferent articles to a particular period. 
One of the great attractions to these 
rooms is the absence of formality, 
which is apt to appear if the furni- 
ture follows one style too rigidly. 
This can be illustrated by a certain 
living room, we “wot of” (which is 
the early Colonial ‘“‘to know’). 

It has a fireplace and the floor is 
not of meticulously laid narrow oak 
but of wide pine planks and those 
planks are none too even. However. 
the miniature hillocks and ridges of 
the floor are overcome by _ using 
heavy carpet. The fireside setting will 
probably have the greatest appeal 
because it is symbolical of comfort 
as it is known in a country home; 
a home where, after dinner, the folks 
retire to that living room to converse 
in the old-time way instead of tuning 
in the radio or hysterically suggesting 
“Let’s go to a show”. Perhaps it is 
the distance from town or perhaps it 
is the influence of that living room, 
but in any event it is one of the few 
homes which isunaffected by the desire 
of this age for synthetic amusement. 

On one side of the chimney-piece 
there is a wooden settle. That settle 
is quite modern and we agree it does 
not suggest comfort, but it is sur- 
prising how many visitors to that 
house enjoy sitting on that severe 
straight-back seat. On the other side 
is a wing-chair with the short cabri- 
ole legs and pad feet typical of the 
Dutch styles and popular in the early 
18th Century. Across the front is a 
fairly short low-back upholsterec 
sofa; this is not Colonial but prob- 
ably an adaptation of the English 
high-back upholstered settees. The 
several small chairs number among 
them a hoop-back with plain splat; 
one or two of the simpler Chippen. 
dale type, often called “farmhouse’ 
which were made by the less experi: 
enced American craftsmen of the 
more outlying sections; also two with 
17th Century split-baluster backs 

Similarly, at one end of the sofé 
there is a small tip-top table and at 
the other end a joint or “coffin” stool 
The table desk in another part of the 
room is a quite simple affair on turnec 
legs with stretcher rails, and there 
are one or two items which tend t 
show that the owners of that house 
have successfully allowed their owr 
ideas to express themselves. For ex 
ample, the hall: in place of the usua 
table or dower chest, an enlargec 
Bible-box, carved in the same man 
ner as the smaller original from whicl 
it was copied, is raised on a turnec 
stand. The top of the box is hingec 
and, in this way, it serves as a con 
venient receptacle for small articles 

To return for a moment to tha 
living room, because the less obviou: 
details are worth noting. The wall 
are finished in a rough plaster effec’ 
and a finely executed copy of a Gil 
bert Stuart painting hangs above the 
mantel shelf, on which there are ¢ 
pair of crystal girandoles and an an 
tique New England clock. 7 

In reproducing an early Americat 
interior, it is always well to bear it 
mind that the walls are important 
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Bruce Plank Floors are 
availablein oak, walnut 
and Philippine hard- 
woods, in three grades, 
Mansion, Fireside and 
Tavern; five widths, 4, 
Ss 6, 7 and 8 inches. 
SCEULie ds (chew 
ally treated to resist 
moisture) or untreated; 
beveled or square edge. 
Sold through retail lum- 


ber dealers everywhere. 


The warm hearted friendliness of wood—the Bruce Solid Plank Floors today typify the 


rich grain a perfect setting for your furnish utmost in modern flooring style. A wide 


ings—the casual characteristics of random variety of grades and woods gives flexibility 


lengths and random widths—the interesting in treatment, retaining all of the quality 
lca Agee a 
dowels all combine to lend that quiet, unobtrus- and effectiveness of solid planks—as long formation to the archite tand 
1n0me OW ner wt ve sent oO 
ive atmosphere of beauty lived as the trees from <<... 
in the modern home. 6. 16 TYULCL Co. which they were hewn. 
MEMPHI “CY VEN NE 6 S EE 


Largest ite alba of Hardwood Flooring in the World 
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Gifts for brides who are little more 
than acquaintances are not difficult 
to choose—but to select a gift for 
the bride who is near and dear to 
youis,as you know, another matter. 
eseNo wedding gift pays higher 
sentimental tribute to the recipient, 
or honors her taste and discrimi- 
nation more p<¢ rintedly, thanamono- 
grammed service of fine China or 
Crystal. we Spod e's Modern 
Lowestoft, for example, one of the 


many charming patterns exclusive 


with Plummer— artistically deco- 
rated with the bride’s crest, coat- 
of-arms or monogram —is a dis- 


tinguished monument to her house 
and name—a beautiful, and highly 
personal gift which will be admired, 
envied and cherished always.c<2 
Whether you wish a simple sift or 
an important one —an_ intimate 
gift or a formal one—your shop- 
ping problem may here be solved 


with ease, satisfaction and pleasure. 


Modern Lowestoft in full dinner ser- 
Exclusive with Plummer! 
Monogram, crest or coat-of- 
arms extra. A Belgian repro- 
duction of an old English  - 
shape in crystal and 
ruby, blue or green. 


vice. 


Complete service. 
Monograms extra. 


yp 


Wm. H. Plummer & Co., Lid. 
IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near 5th Avenue 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


rf HARTFORD, CONN, 
954 Chapel Street 


9« : 
256 Farmington Ave, 
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Early Dutch Architecture 


(Continued from page 29) 


lent of its age and romantic associa- 
tions. 

In the shadow of giant locusts, 
elms and maples, the gracious old 
mansion of Colonial feeling lies along 
the bank of the Shawangunk Kill as 
did its predecessor. The composi- 
tion is admirably balanced, though in 
detail the parts express a diversity of 
character both in design and in the 
use of delectable combinations of 
material with which we are familiar 
in regions where stone is less plentiful 
than in the Hudson Valley. 

Built of native stone laid up in 
wide mortar joints, is the dignified 
main portion, two stories in height, 
flanked by great brick chimneys, from 
which low wings spread out to right 
and left. It has many small-paned 
white-shuttered windows, well mod- 
eled dormers in the wings, and a 
hospitable Dutch door beneath a 
shelving white portico, upheld by 
slender square posts, all features 
pleasantly reminiscent of this intrigu- 
ing architectural style. 

The problem confronting the archi- 
tects was to make the house livable 
yet to keep it in the spirit of the early 
American period of architecture. The 
plan called for the preservation of the 
old part, consisting of living and din- 
ing room with central hall between, 
and raising it to a second story. 

The owner, then, with the archi- 
tects, decided it was best to tear both 
main walls down to the cellar founda- 
tion and begin over. This was done 
and the plan carried out conforming 
with the original house except for 
raising the main portion another 
story. Truly Colonial is the center 
hall, dividing the main house, and 
running through from front to rear, 
flanked by the dining room on one 
side and the library on the other. 

At the end of the hall is a fine old 
Dutch door with oval openings in 
the upper panel. Braced with wide 
strap hinges and other hardware fit- 
ments of the period, it has the re- 


| doubtable air of an ancient strong- 


ho!d. But the upper half left open, 
disclosing the winding Kill flowing at 
the foot of the bank, and the fair 
view beyond, it registers a gracious 
hospitality and an atmosphere of 
tranquil peace. 

Part of the walls in the hall is 
plastered, others covered with tongue 
and groove paneling, enameled white. 


Rising by one turn near the entrance 
is the well proportioned stairway, 
having 


slender square balusters, 
chamfered, with mahogany handrails 
and treads. The old floor boards have 
been retained wherever possible 
throughout the house and in this in- 
stance, are stained a warm brown. 
Of special interest in the dining 
room are the old mantel, above which 
hangs the portrait of Jacobus Bruyn, 
2d, and the old corner cupboard with 
adjacent door, which have been re- 
stored and re-used in their original 
positions. A bit of early history con- 
cerning this room casts an interesting 
side light on the judicial methods in 
vogue in early days. It appears that 
during the early occupancy of the 


_ house by the Hasbroucks this room 
| was used at various times as a court 


room. The one case on record is that 
of a negro slave who was convicted 
of stealing sheep and hanged on a 
large tree, still standing, near the 
house. 

The library is a distinguished in- 
terior with the heavy hand-hewn oak 


timbers finished in light stain and 
waxed, as also are thé floor boards 
of original pine planking which form 
the ceiling. From the dining room, 
a few steps lead down from the main 
hall to the old kitchen level. Other 
stairs also lead down to the old slave 
kitchen, now transformed into a gun 
room. Much of the old spirit remains 
for one finds the original fireplace 
and the old trammel chain and hooks 
on which hung old pots and kettles 
and other fireplace tools of that day. 
The old beams and floor boards over- 
head have been white washed as well 
as the brick of the fireplace and side 
walls above the wainscot. This floor 
is flagged with native blue stone. 

The lounge or living room which 
occupies the entire ground floor of 
the guest wing has a low ceiling of 
wide boards which form the floor 
above and are supported on huge 
hand-hewn oak beams identical with 
those used in the construction of the 
early American house. The beams 
were obtained from aged old barns on 
the premises. The floor is of wide oak 
boards of varying widths, fastened 
to the timbers with hand-forged 
spikes. 

On the second floor of the main 
house are the master’s bedroom and 
one guest room, each with private 
bath. As more guest rooms were de- 
sired it was decided to build a wing 
connected with the main house by a 
porch, This porch opens to north and 
south and has a paved floor of native 
stone flagging. Access to the guest 
room is by stairs built in one corner 
of the porch. Directly in line with the 
library door opening on the porch is 
to be seen the curbing of the old well 
which was retained. 

Mrs. Mary S. Darrow, decorator, 
directed the furnishing of the house 
in collaboration with the owner and 
architects. Among the old mahogany 
and maple pieces are many which 
belonged to the family. The decorator 
has made delightful use of hand- 
blocked linen and chintz in a medley 
of soft tones for draperies and to a 
certain extent for upholstery cover- 
ings. She also departed from the 
stereotyped vogue for white window 
shades using a soft wistaria gray that 
gives a changing light to the room and 
casts a soft mellow glow over the 


-hand-hewn oak beams of the ceiling 


and the lovely antiques of the owner’s 
priceless collection. 

The service buildings, consisting of 
garage, stable and servants’ house, 
all having separate living quarters, 
are built around a court. Of frame 
construction, they are carried out in 
the same design in keeping with the 
early period of architecture, with 
walls built of native stone, wide floor 
boards, batten doors fitted-with hand- 
wrought strap hinges and latches of 
the type found in the original house 
and farm buildings. : 

Mr. Teller has long made Colonial 
hardware a hobby and has re-used 
original pieces found in the old build-. 
ings, or else has remodeled new ones 
from old types, a fact that lends an 
authentic touch to the new work. 
Another fact of importance is that 
the old stones in the house were re 
used or matched and the sam 
design carried out, so the hou 


of architecture especially fitting t 
this section make an artistic unit 
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ERE is shown a Centre Piece re- 
H produced by Crichton in complete 
harmony with four Old Irish Candle- 
sticks from the Crichton Collection. 
Only when the design and workman- 
ship of a reproduction is of the highest 
order will it stand the acid test of be- 

ing shown in combination with 

genuine old pieces, 
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| The Newest Summer Fabrics 


(Continued from page 32) 


tapestry cartoons of Boucher and the 
wrought iron grilles of ancient Spain. 

Even the brush-painted design on 
a silken chasuble worn by a Spanish 
|priest a century ago has been repro- 
| duced in all its brilliant colors on 
glazed percale. Especially interesting 
lis a hand-blocked linen, its floral de- 
| sign in soft shades of rose, blue, tan 


A splendid reproduction of an antique 
brocatelle in Venetian red on a gold 
background appears in this Fortuny 
print hand-blocked on soft cotton. 
Courtesy Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc. 


“La Valliere” Toile de Jouy is an exact copy of a late 18th Cen- 
‘ | tury Toile de Jouy depicting five amourous scenes in the life of 
: the Duchess de La Valliere. By the courtesy Ronald Grose, Inc. 


and green, faithfully copied from the 
petit-point embroidery in wool and 
silk covering a 17th century walnut 
chair, now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Illustrated is a semi-glazed 
chintz copied from an ancient Toile, 
depicting a market place in central 
France during the darkest hours of 
the Revolution, but instead of the 
starving peasants of history are 
shown busy groups bartering, gossip- 
ing and watering their horses. An- 
other rare design appearing on these 
new fabrics was taken from a frag- 
ment of a screen painted by Watteau 
found at Malmaison, that favorite 
residence of Napoleon and Josephine. 

Most effective are the distinguish- 
ed Georgian designs in softly blended 
colors hand-blocked on téte-de-négre, 
gold or natural linen sixty inches 
wide, while characteristic of the early 
Victorian era are chintzes in pastel 
shades printed from the original cen- 
tury-old blocks patterned with tiny 
nosegays or single flowers on a back- 
ground of wavy lines known in En- 
gland as “stormont.’ These old de- 
signs are in direct contrast to Ruth 
Reeves’ clever “Manhattan,” with its 
skyscrapers, “Central Park” with its 
massed color, ‘“Polychrome’s” equal 
triangles, or the charming “Green Pas- 
tures” illustrated, all of which delight- 
fully demonstrate the decorative pos- 
sibilities of cotton in varied textures. 

Outstanding in design and weave is 
the Merton tapestry _ illustrated, 
which represents fragments of fa- 
mous tapestries pieced together and 
is particularly appropriate for uphol- 
stering furniture of the feudal oak 
type, or any of the sturdier frames 
of carved wood. The inspiration for 
this design was taken from photo- 
graphs of the “Judgment of Otto 
III.”’, “The Holy Grail’, “The Three 
Fates”, “Coventry,” and the cele- 
brated “Apocalypse”, in the Cathe- 
dral of Angers. 

Two new fabrics, “Toile de Rae,” 
for drapery and “Cord de Rae”, for 
slip covers and upholstery, woven 

(Continued on page 76) 
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N interesting collection of 


genuine French Provincial an- 


tiques is on display in our new 


showrooms. These recent arrivals, 
including many other examples of 
various periods, were selected by 


Mr. Grosfeld abroad . . . and will 


prove, we believe, an inspiration to 


both Decorators and their clients. 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF 


Pelee WeReN ert UR E 


GENERAL OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS-~ 


rostfeld 
320 Fast 47 St. New York 


Sor Hhugelea Showrooms 207 No. Vermont Ave. — Chicago Showrooms 660 Carr St. NoUabash Ave.) 


Fine Period Interiors 


A French Provincial taproom in the Winnetka, Illinois, home of 


a prominent Chicagoan. . . . The old world charm and aged 
appearance of this colorful room has attracted much favorable 
comment. !n its entirety, it was designed and executed by us. 


May we tell you more about our work? A letter of 
inquiry, ora visit to our studio, imposes no obligation. 


Secor NPeERIOR, CRAFTS COMPANY 
INTERIOR ARTISANS 
Workshop and Studio: 905-11 N. Wells St., Chicago 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK and FITMENTS 


by S.S. SILVER & CO., Inc. 


Doors & COMPANY, Fifth Avenue 


at Fifty-seventh, is an example of the won- 
derful aid to modern display and selling 
methods that can be contributed by 
exquisitely designed and skillfully ouilt 


interior woodwork. 


If you or your architects are confronted 
with the problem of creating an unusual 
office, showroom or retail shop, youshould 


send for photographs of recent distin- 


guished interiors, exécuted by us—a veri- 


table “who's who” of b 


| | 
yuSINEeSS leadership. 


Cr 


cer eee 
@ Lad 
SS SILVER «=. 
350 Butler Street > = Broo k| . 
Telephone NEvins 8-2316 


DISTINCTIVE 


yn,N 


C CREATORS OF 


BUSINESS HO>» 


$ >») 


from rayon and cotton have a lus- 
trous finish, and lovely colors sun 
and tub fast. In these are reproduc- 
tions of 18th Century Toiles, of pas- 
toral scenes by Watteau or Boucher, 
of flowing Jacobean designs including 


The Fortuny cotton fabric covering this sereen is a 
reproduction of an antique brocatelle, 
tones of old velvet. Courtesy Marino Fortuny Fabrics 
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orchids in rose, pink, or 
cream, with the grace- 
ful bamboo in delicate 
green, drooping racemes 
of wistaria and branch- 
ing lilacs, breathing the 
very spirit of spring. 
“Opal Rae”, with the 
sheen of silk, the deli- 
cacy of chiffon in its 
cotton and rayon weave 
is the new glass curtain- 
ing in pastel colors to 
use with these fabrics. 

A most engaging 
chintz for children’s 
rooms has the enchant- 
ing Alice in Wonder- 
land pictures from Ten- 
niel’s original designs 
printed on its glossy 
surface in orchid, 
peach, turquoise, 
cream, green, pink or 
robin’s egg blue. Plain 
chintz in these lovely 
sun and tub fast colors 
is also available. ‘“Val- 
entia” is a charming 
chenille brocade in pas- 
tel colors, with raised 
designs in rayon, guaranteed color 
fast. After twenty years of experi- 
ment certain woolen fabrics with vel- 
vety surfaces in various weaves and 
unfadable colors, with designs, are 
well copied from antique textiles. 


with mellow 


Ruth Reeves’ “Green Pastures,” printed in Chartreuse, green, cream, and dark 
blue, on voile over gold net is this window drapery. Courtesy W. & J. Sloane 


House of Treasures 


(Continued from page 19) 


drawing room. The overdoor painting 
}is 18th Century French, as is this 
lovely room throughout, with its old 
Louis XIV paneling, walnut, elabo- 
rately carved, and the ceiling of deco- 
rated plaster, picked out in gold. 
Hangings at the door are rare brocade. 
| On page 19 we are showing a 
glimpse of what Mrs. Reid called the 
“old library,” an enchanting Italian 
| Renaissance room, the important fea- 
ture of which is the ceiling, covered 
_with exquisite old medallions and a 
centerpiece. This ceiling came from 
an old room in London. Here the 
walls are paneled walnut, original 
Italian Renaissance, and the mantel 
is very old, of carved stone decorated 
with some brilliantly colored Chinese 


porcelain vases. The exquisite chan- 
delier is silver, the rug an old Fera- 
ghan, red and biscuit on dark ground. 

The main hall, which has the pro- 
portions of a banqueting hall in some 
old English castle, has walls and floor 
and splendid staircase of solid marble 
in rose and grey tones, The great fire- 
place is also marble and over the 
mantel.is a Venetian scene by Canal- 
etto, with side wall paintings by 
Ouvry. A rare Coramandel screen is 
seen at the end of the room, one of a 
collection made by the Reid family. 

The large library is one of the most: 
magnificent rooms in the house. It is 
Elizabethan throughout, with furni- 
ture of the period, and a richly, 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Gaily Decorated Easthampton Home 


(Continued from page 35) 


et 


In Mrs. Dodd’s own charming bedroom, the color scheme is 
nude and turquoise blue. The walls are nude and the curtains, 
the same color, piped and tied with turquoise blue. The 
furniture is old pine, upholstered in a nude linen chintz 


This delightful lit- 
tle sun room is be- 
tween the living 
room and the din- 
ing room. The walls 
are covered with 
oldscenic paper and 
the flooring is black 
rubber tiling. The 
chairs are white 
wrought iron and 
old flower holders 
on the little shelves 
are most colorful 


Pottery and China Animals 


(Continued from page 27) 


various creatures which have at- 
tracted notice of late, as ornaments 
in modern rooms. 

This search for various types, and 
there are almost innumerable speci- 
mens to be found in out-of-the-way 
places, has a never ending interest. 
When traveling in America or during 
a vacation in Europe, it is always 
possible to discover the more crude 
pottery animal figures made by the 
potters in the more outlying districts 
or the finer examples of porcelain 
which were made by the the more 
experienced craftsmen. Admittedly 
the older examples are now scarcer 
than they were some twenty years 
ago, but even so the interest in them 
has only appeared recently so that 

there are yet many to be discovered, 


especially in old-world villages. 

Any of us who have traveled the 
provincial districts of England and 
stayed at the small wayside taverns 
are familiar with the often large 
number of these pottery animals in 
different parts of the house. The high 
mantelshelf of the “tap” room is al- 
most always made gay with Stafford- 
shire figures of graceful greyhounds in 
pairs accompanied by a reclining deer 
with overhanging boughs and prob- 
ably also by more than one horse or 
cow, the latter quaintly modeled ac- 
cording to the ability of the rural 
artist as a sculptor. And invariably 
interspersed among the many others 
are several amusing figures of the 
feline tribe. All these animals were 
once greatly favored by cottagers. 
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PRINTS 


The hanging of printed silk, 


richly patterned, softly draped, 
has a life and gaity which makes 
it a perfect choice for the win- 
dows of the informal town or 


country house. 


In Cheney Brothers’ show- 


rooms may be seen an unusual 


line of patterned silks of this 
kind. The designs are based on 
modern, Oriental, French toile 
and old English chintz motifs 
and they are beautifully printed 


on pongee, tussah and linen- 


backed satins and rayons. 


SET aX 


CHENEY srotuers 


NEW YORK - 509 MADISON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA - 1528 WALNUT STREET 
BOSTON -420 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO - 29 EAST MADISON STREET 
LOS ANGELES - 811 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
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Tip Top Iron Garden Table. 
Width of table top 30 inches. 


GARDEN 
LEAD 


A lead 


rare beauty and 


figure of 


charm surmounted 
by a bird bath. Also 
comes surmounted 
by a sun-dial. 
Height 24 inches 


Fortunate -is the garden that 


English Regency * 
Chairs. Classic mo- 
tif, width 21 inches, 
height 31 inches. 
Double seat and tri- 
ple seat benches to 
match. 


554. Madison, Avenue 


Old English 


sesses this happy little fountain 
for the edge of the pool—so in 
_ keeping with the quaint spirit of 
the country home. Height 22 inches 


Periscopic decoration. 
Height 28 inches 


A charming lead 
figure of two grace- 
ful cupids upholding 
a sun-dial. This also 
comes surmounted 
by a_ bird bath. 
Height 24 inches 


pos- 


N interesting collection of garden furniture 
and leads for country estates and little gar- 
dens. Included are: Blinking owls, saucy 
pelicans, crouching cats, gay cupids, sets of 

seasons, lead fountains, sun-dials, bird-baths. Also 
old English occasional figures, sets of English iron 
chairs, tables and benches, water troughs and impor- 
tant urns. Photos and prices on request. 


New York City 


ATLL PY 
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and absorbing performance _ that 
leaves no aftermath of thought or 
taint of literary grandeur in your 
mind. ‘ 

“Melo” concerns a married man, 
Pierre Belcroix, who is a perfect 
child-mind, a musician, who worships 
a friend, Marcel Blanc, who is a fa- 
mous violinist. There is Romaine, the 
wife, a trixy, wayward chitterling, 
who, while still loving Pierre in a 
motherly way, gives herself up to 
Marcel. Not being able to leave Pierre, 
whom she pities, she tries to polson 
him, becomes conscience-stricken, and 
finally throws herself into the Seine. 
She leaves a letter for Pierre telling 
him it would have been different if 
they had had a child. 

Both actorially and _ scenically 
“Melo” is a perfect production. Edna 
Best, the wife; Earle Larimore, the 
husband, and Basil Rathbone, the 
lover, all played in the right key. 
The play is in twelve scenes with 
the settings by Rollo Wayne, which 
add immensely to putting over this 
impressive piece of Bernstein clap- 
trap. 

“DETER IBBETSON” 

A paradox: Romance is more real 
than reality. It is really the inde- 
structible essence of human nature. 
Cheap sentiment is its counterfeit. 
Sentiment is the hypocrisy of Ro- 
mance. I thought of this, and so many 
other nice things, as the magic of 
“Peter Ibbetson” swathed me once 
again, as it re-evoked in me the fine 
atmosphere of things lost which the 
book produced on me, and so many 
others, years ago. 

Its successful renaissance at the 
Metropolitan with the music of 
Deems Taylor no doubt brought 
about the fine Shubert-Raphael-Con- 
stance Collier production of what 
now begins to look like an immortal 
book. ; 

Well, here is that curious and un- 
earthly Peter again, a Peter out of 
Alfred de Musset, played with ro- 
mantic and reticent passion by the 
good-looking Dennis King, and that 
blessed damozel of dreams, Mary the 
Duchess of Towers; interpreted with 
an ancient nostalgia by Jessie Royce 
Landis, and the bad, very bad Colonel 
Ibbetson, done very heavily by 
Charles Coburn. - 

And Mimsi and Gogo and the beau- 
tiful Mme. Seraskier and the famous 
dream dog—and, for acting above all, 
the profoundly human and moving 
Major Duquesnois of Wallis Clark. 

I pity those who cannot lie to 
themselves. I pity those who cannot 
throw the 20th Century overboard 
and and live for ninety’ minutes in 
the dream-web of ‘Peter Ibbetson’’! 

As I emerged into Forty-fourth 
street it was the street, with the taxis 
and lights and hurrying humans, who 
were unreal. I had left Reality be- 
hind me in the dream-garden at 
Passy, France. 


“GETTING MARRIED” 

The critics and the public are grad- 
ually getting up some courage when 
they face Shaw. For many years I 
have written and proclaimed in and 
out of season that this man was a 
witty fraud, a second-hand epigram- 
vendor, a bombastic, feeble -play- 
wright and a nauseous coxcomb. 

His wit is a thin layer of cham- 
pagne poured over a bucket of near- 
beer and his characters are all dum- 
‘mies. His plays, containing not an 


} iota of those things that are eternal, 
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Broadway to Date 
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are already boresome to the break- 
ing-point. ; 

This was never more apparent than 
in the Theatre Guild’s revival of © 
“Getting Married,” a long-drawn-out 
minstrel show about marriage in two 
acts in which people walked out, 
others yawned and many squirmed in 
their seats. When the terrible chin- 
fest of antiquated and fly-flown wit 
was over there was a little mannerly 
applause and a grand rush for the 
exits. 

But the Guild did the handsome 
thing by the play. They levied on 
their best material to blow the breath 
of life into it: Margaret Wycherly, 
Reginald Mason, Henry Travers, 
Ernest Cossart, Dorothy Gish, Rom- 
ney Brent and Helen Westley. Miss 
Gish looked very sweet. Henry Trav- 
ers as an Aldermanic greengrocer 
played with great wisdom and subtle- 
ty. Helen Westley once again proved 
to me that she is a really great 
actress, taking the part of a Mayoress 
in fine purple who goes into a roman- 
tic trance in which she spouts, rather 
delectably, a pound of Shavian rig- 
marole. 

Shaw should be read, and not seen. 


“PRECEDENT” 

The oldest use of the drama is for 
religious and political propaganda. 
This is because it is religious and 
social in origin. I suppose, in the 
last analysis, every serious play is a 
propagandist play in that it seeks to 
put over some pet idea of the author, 
even if it is to ridicule all other 
ideas. ~ 
Following ‘‘Gods of the Lightning,” 
which was a strongly dramatic ver- 
sion of the Sacco-Vanzetti matter, 
the Provincetown Theatre put on a 
play by I. J. Golden (a Chicago law- 
yer, I believe) on the Mooney-Bill- 
ings case. It is a tempered, unmel- 
odramatic, lawyer-like presentation 
in ten scenes of this judicial farce, 
for whether Mooney and Billings are 
guilty or not, it certainly was never 
proved, 


“THE WISER THEY ARE” 

The wiser they are the more often 

they fall—I suppose that is the moral 
of this six-cornered sex comedy by 
Sheridan Gibney, put on with the 
greatest of care by, the highly com- 
petent Jed Harris. 
. The comedy is airy-fairy thin and 
has no kind of psychological or physi- 
cal reality. It entertains for two 
acts and goes to pieces completely in 
the third act by a lot of hocus-pocus 
in and out of bedrooms on the SS. 
Olympic. The real comedy gets 
smothered in beds. 

Bruce Ingram, a much-pursued 
bachelor, is tired of women. He be- 
lieves marriage is the cure. He 
chooses his ward for a life-long con- 
valescence. But she has two or three 
claimants also to her hand. She keeps 
the wise Bruce guessing even after 
their marriage. 

In the réle the snappy, pert, bom- 
binating Ruth Gordon is the life of 
the party and of the play. She is a 
big chunk of the feminine heart, and 
one of the few real comediennes on 
the American stage. Osgood Perkins 
as Bruce was full of his usual verve 
and gusto. But somehow this excel- 
lent actor did not seem just at home 
in the part. Julia Hoyt, who is by no 
means a Duse, graced the stage, Char 
lotte Wynters was the beauty of thi 
brittle show. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Rare Antique Fans 


(Continued from page 37) 


the French Seventeenth Century fans 
was due to the interest in all things 
Oriental of Cardinal Mazarin, Prime 
Minister of Louis XIV, and also the 
travels of the Jesuits in China at that 
time may also have affected art de- 
sign. Many fans were decorated with 
religious subjects toward the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV, due, of 
course, to the influence of de Mainte- 
non, and at one time, these religious 
fans rivalled those which pictured 
royalty under the guise of classic 
drama and mythology. 

Cardinal Mazarin is credited with 
introducing lacquer into Europe. This 
gorgeously shining varnish, which was 
obtained from the lac trees, was 
particularly liked on Spanish fans, 
and is often the finish of the Vernis 
Martin type of brisé fans. 

The term, brisé, covers those fans 
composed entirely of solid, semi- 
flexible substance, such as _ ivory, 
tortoiseshell, horn, wood, which are 
found among all ages of fan making. 
These fans are cut extremely thin, 
are sometimes quite plain, sometimes 
perforated so exquisitely that they 
resemble the finest lace. Some of the 
brisé examples in Mrs. Crounse’s col- 
lection are of ivory. A little one in 
horn is so thin that it is like a 
transparency. The most important of 
the brisé fans are those painted by 
Vernis Martin. The firm of Martin 
Brothers, “Vernisseur du Roi,” flour- 
ishing in Paris the early part of the 
Eighteenth Century, had a secret 
process of making a thin colorless 
varnish which, in time, made them 
famous. The surfaces of these Vernis 
Martin fans were thinly covered by 
an oil painting, the work of a master, 
and the whole fan lacquered. 

It is a rather fantastic fact that 
the Directoire fans were subsidized 
by politicians; satirical and revolu- 
tionary symbols were flaunted on 
cheap paper affairs. On the other 
hand, the flower of the French nobil- 
ity went to the guillotine with their 
elegant court fans, regal emblems, 
held in hands that did not tremble, 
even in the tumbrels. 

Not only were fans captured by 
politicians, but they were issued in 
commemoration of national events 
and celebrations of all kinds, partic- 
ularly for royal families. There are 
fans depicting the birth, baptism, 
betrothal and marriage of royalty, 
and then there are the naive, weep- 


ing-willow, marble-slab fans when 
royalty departed this life. 

Of course it is ever the aim and 
delight of every collector to get rare 
and isolated examples, like the early 
mandarin fan, with its carved and 
applied ivory faces, elaborate leaf 
painting and harmonious sticks, with 
garments on little figures made of 
silk. These are indeed treasures. The 
betrothal fan of Louis XV, a photo- 
graph of which is shown in the 
article, is also a precious possession. 
This fan formerly belonged to a 
famous collector of fans in Paris 
who exacted a promise of love and 
care before he permitted this pre- 
cious possession to come to this 
country. 

Perhaps the church fan _ should 
have a separate paragraph. It was a 
distinct branch of fan making, more 
used in England than in France. 
These are sometimes quite beautiful 
and sometimes pointing a moral 
rather than adorning a tale. Amusing 
little designs were the peep-hole fans 
which enabled the court ladies to 
present a modest exterior and yet to 
miss nothing of the risqué plays of 
their time. 

Among the more exotic fans, dust 
from butterflys’ wings was applied 
to parchment and the frailest of cob- 
webby lace was used. While king- 
doms might rise to an apex of power 
or fall into ruins, the making of fans 
persisted throughout Europe. And 
some of the titles of the French fans 
show something of the frivolity of 
their purpose—‘‘Pastorales,” ‘‘Mo- 
ments Musicales,” ‘“Conversationes 
Galantes,” “Déjeuner sur |’Herbe.” 

Of course, in the regal fans, great 
care was taken to have appropriate 
jewels in the rivet mounts, as, for 
instance, the delicate white kid. be- 
trothal fan required a pure white 
sapphire; the Venetian and other 
waterscape designs have opals in 
their mounts, and the more sophisti- 
cated fans are mounted: with dia- 
monds or pearls or rubies, rivaling 
the frames of old miniatures. 

It is said that the fan makers of 
these days became such lovers of 
their craft that they would often re- 
turn at night to gaze upon the won- 
derful carving, the opalescent pearl 
sticks, the painting, the work that 
made up their days, at times actually 
bemoaning that in heaven there 
would be no making of fans. 
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“THE SILENT WITNESS” 

~ Ino sooner swear off of all mystery 
plays because of their bunk, punk 
and junk than one comes along that 
tickles me near-pink. Well, the old 
dime-novel instinct, like the Old 
Adam, must be akin to the eternal 
in us! 

“The Silent Witness,” by De Leon 
and Celestin, arranged and staged 
by Harry Wagstaff Gribble, is such a 
pink tickler. It has the elements of 
mystery, surprise, comedy and drama 
scrambled and just cooked to a 


_ proper consistency. In a word, it is 


fascinating and ingenious. 

This is the best mystery entertain- 
ment since Milne’s “The Perfect 
Alibi.” 

“THE ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL” 

Fulfilling the promise of his seven 
previous seasons in the new Lydia 


Mendelssohn Theatre of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, Robert Henderson, 
in association with George Coulouris, 
promises for the early summer prob- 
ably the most imposing program of 
plays and players ever before as- 
sembled in this country for a like 
project. Mr. Henderson is able to 
announce a definite program of plays 
which will be given on a modified 
repertory basis in the course of the 
five weeks from May 25 to June 27 
by a company headed by such well- 
known players as Blanche Yurka, 
Tom Powers, Violet Heming and 
Martha Graham. 

The plays for the festival will be 
“Electra,” by Sophocles; ‘The 
Father,” by August Strindberg; “Ca- 
price,” by Sil-Vara; “Arms and the 
Man,” by Bernard Shaw; “The Way 
of the World,” by William Congreve. 


—From “Furniture of Our 


Forefathers,"” by Singleton 


Such Charm 


Furniture Dress- 
ing by Stickley 
that cleans, beau- 
tifies, protects and 
preserves. Price 


$7.50 @ pint. 


Home Maxine Center, N.Y.C. 
Courtesy of W. A. Hathaway 


SHUCE 


as This 
Is Readily Wrought by Stickley 


Gy Clinton, engrossed though 
he was in politics and canal-building, had a 
sincere love for the native furniture of his 
country. We could assure him, if he were 
here today, that it no longer lacks a “‘com- 
petent”’ polish. One of the foremost charms 
of the Stickley Early American reproductions 
is the soft, soothing, satiny finish that suggests 
the mellowness of age, derived solely from 


native woods: maple, cherry, pine and hickory. 


Visitors to our workshops at Fayetteville are 
surprised at the great variety of the pieces 
belonging to the Early American period which 
we are constantly re-creating. Many become 
aware for the first time of their intensely 
liveable qualities, and the quiet charm that 
even an occasional piece exerts, in the most 
modern home. 


Carly Ameri 
Ogee 


CLEY 


Stickley reproductions can be obtained at the better dealers. Visitors 
welcome at workshops and display rooms, Fayetteville, N.Y. Write 
L. & J.G. Stickley, Inc., Fayetteville, N. Y., for illustrated booklet A. 
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Lighting Fixtures of Distinction 


The new en- 
ameled toilet 
accessories of 
Victor A. Pi- 
card & Co. in- 
clude those 
with carved 
jade handles, 
and a double 


sided clock 


A modernistic 
Trench table 
setting, by Mrs. 
Ehrich, with 
| gray and platin- 
um plates on 
yellow and 
green linencloth 


680 Fifth Avenue, New 


Chicago Showroom: 820 Tower Court 


Mirrors are so diversified in type, 
it is safe to say that this Italian 
Provencal in antique gilt frame, from 
S. Cavallo, will not be duplicated 


Paw : 
x . KL Wc eq 


Tables are also sure to please, such 
as this Dunean Phyfe drum table 
of solid mahogany and satinwood 
made by the Charak Furniture Co, 


“WEXTOM 


The New Plain Broadloom of Exceptional Merit 

An Exclusive Louis Wechsler Product A reproduction of an old walnut 
French Provencal wine cooler that 
has been converted into an _ ivy 
holder by the Cassard Romano Co. 


In addition to carrying in this splendid broadloom, 
12 beautiful colors, including white in stock for 
immediate delivery; we are also presenting to the 
trade, for the first time a special color service in 
a low priced field with two weeks delivery, 


(Continued on page 81) 


The decorator whose reputation has been built 
upon new and smart color schemes can now have 
tree scope in using just the desired shade without 


being handicapped by delivery and price. 


9-12-15-18-feet wide seamless 


Colors Colors 

9303 Rose-Taupe 934 Beige 

9386 Burgundy-Raisin 9111 Bottle-Green 
9513 Jade-Green 9222 Morocco-Brown 
9564 Antique-Blue 9969 Apricot 

9925 Gold : 296 Scotch Heather 
9666 Russet 9977. White 


Louis WECHSLER 


16 East 52nd Street, New York City 


Pasadena, Calif. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 

S. F. Freeman C. O. Bunch S. Brown Co. 

563 No. Marengo 636 No. Tyler Ave. i80 New Montgomery St. 
No charge for delivery to any po the United States 
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This mahogany Chippen- 
dale pie-crust tip-top table 
from Bloomingdale’s Con- 
noisseur’s Corner, may be 
used appropriately in in- 
teriors with either antique 
or modern furniture 


In this Governor Winthrop 
desk, from Macy’s, mahog- 
any or maple, a radio may 
be concealed without inter- 
fering with the original use 
of the desk. Two of the 
drawers are left free for use 


A modernistic cof- 
fee table with a 
non-stainable black 
top, chromium plat- 
ed base and lamp 
and a revolving up- 
per shelf. The cof- 
fee service is of 
platedsilver. Shown 
by Rena Rosenthal 


House of Treasures 
(Continued from page 76) 


the overmantel painting is a portrait 
by Beechy. 

A full view of the drawing room 
shows some of the rare Louis XV 
furniture, with tapestries and needle- 
work of the same period. The rug is 
a 17th Century Oriental and the 
chandelier is exquisite French crystal. 


modelled Elizabethan ceiling. Over 
the built-in bookcases are portraits 
by Van Dyke, Raeburn and Drouais. 
A second view of the library shows a 
table which is a fine Italian Renais- 
sance original, and there is an antique 
Jacobean sofa covered in rose bro- 
cade. The curtains are blue satin and 
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Old English Silverware 
Porcelain and Glass 


pe 


Old Scotch silver 
3 piece tea set made in Edinburgh 1820 


by Win. Robertson 


E. SCHMIDT & CO. 


| 669 FIFTH AVENUE, New YorK 


Southampton Miami Beach Palm Beach 
| Bar Harbor 


Selected for Beauty 
and Durability 


cont oot, 
Re 
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Sun-room, South Shore Country Club, Chicago, Athey-Shaded 


In the selection of shades for one of Chicago’s most exclusive 
Country Clubs, Athey Shades were chosen. 


Decorators have discovered that there is no substitute for Athey 
Shades. They are beautiful in themselves, being a translucent material 
that is not only exquisite in appearance, but very durable. 

They may be adjusted to shade any part of the window without be- 
ing touched by the hands. 

Being made in seven non-fading colors, they lend themselves to deco 
rative color schemes for sun-rooms, bedrooms, sleeping porches, offices 

and studios in hotels, hospitals, clubs and 
residences. 
Write for interesting treatise on 
shading 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6263 W. 65th Street Chicago, IIL. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d. 
Montreal and Toronto 


Shades 


and Weatherstrip 
make windows beautiful 
and practical 
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ARE THIEVES SIZING UP 
YOUR PLACE? 


Whose place will thieves molest? Whose 
family will they scare to death? The 
chances are against the unfenced and 
inadequately-fenced house. at 
Fenceguard your estate. Non-climb- 
able fence foils the lawless. ) 
Stewart Fences guarantee privacy, 


protection and security. They are per- 
manent; last for years. Stewart Chain 
Link Wire Fence (for side and rear 
lines) is highly effective because non- 
climbable. 

The nearest Stewart Fence Specialist 
will gladly confer with you at your con- 
venience, We’ll send you his telephone 
number and our catalog on ‘‘Fences for 
Fine Homes and Estates.” 


Sax 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
713 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sey SI 


Garden Furniture 


Height 40” 
$38. 


Fine Garden Furniture for 
thirty years 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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will you have in 
your new home? 


A Kernerator assures the mod- 
ern method of waste disposal. 
All household waste is 
dropped through the handy 
hopper door ‘in the kitchen— 
garbage, rubbish, sweepings, 
newspapers, magazines, tin 
cans, bottles—and falls to the 
combustion chamber in the 
basement, where it is destroyed 
by burning. . . . The small cost 
of the Kernerator will surprise 
you... . Ask your architect— 
write for illustrated booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
3545 N. Richards St. Milwaukee 


Offices in over 150 cities 


KE NCINERATION 


FOR NEW AND EXISTING BUILDINGS 


11 Wall Street 


912 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 


St. Paul Minneapolis 
Charleston, VW. Va. 
Indianapolis 


Tulsa Rockford, IIL. 


Harris, UPHAM & C9 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 


Independence, Kan. 
Oklahoma City 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


578 Madison Ave. 
(at 57th Street) 


112 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


Duluth Wichita 


Bartlesville, Okla. 


Montreal 


Evanston, Ill. Evansville, Ind, 


‘workers which has ever been written. 
“DON JUAN” 

It is like coming out of a lumber 
camp in the Northwest into a per- 
fumed and decadent boudoir to turn 
from “Tunnel Hill” to “Don Juan” 
(Cape & Smith) by Joseph Delteil, but 
|if you can bear the scent of tuberoses 
in fiction and enjoy, now and then, in 
literature, a faintish mixture of per- 
versity and religiosity, of sensuality 
and mysticism this is a novel to re- 
mind you that the spirit of the Savoy 
and the Yellow Book is not dead and 
that there will be some always, in 
every generation, who will write in 
the vein of Aubrey Beardsley while 
others write in the vein of Zola, Mau- 
passant or otherwise. It isa fictionized 
leaf from the biography of the great, 
always not quite requited lover, 
translated with care and finesse by 
Kay Boyle. Miss Boyle, I may say, 
is a more considerable novelist than 
Delteil. 

“SEVEN DAUGHTERS” 

Whatever sentimentalists may say, 
the home with a family is not a par- 
ticularly blessed institution but, so 
far, a rather necessary one for the 
continuance of the race. The most 
enlightened and most considerate of 
parents inevitably are at odds with 
their children, to some extent at least, 
as the children grow up, because the 
interests, emotions and desires of the 
children are dissimilar to those of the 
parents. The home therefore, when 
| there are several children, becomes a 
warring ground of aliens superficially 
united under one banner. If the head 
of the house is tyrannous, the sub- 
jects in his tiny barony are most 
likely to rebel. 

Lesley Storm has written a novel 
about civil war and open rebellion in 
a family, called “Seven Daughters” 
(Farrar & Rinehart), and it is an en- 
tertaining and thoughtful piece of 
work. It is the story of a sea captain 
who ruled his men with an iron hand 
but when he had definite plans about 
the way his daughters should live and 
act, he found himself impotent, 
whipped and defeated. His wife 
obeyed him; but none of the. daugh- 
ters did. Each of the daughters had a 
separate individuality which she 
maintained even against her -sisters. 
They aren’t particularly lovely per- 
sonalities but they are interesting, ex- 
citing even, and this novel is a cut 
above the average run. 


“HIS MONKEY WIFE” 

The subtlest satire of the year is 
“His Monkey Wife” (Lippincott) by 
John Collier. Please, I ask you, if 
you begin this novel, don’t read it 
hurriedly. Don’t permit yourself to 
be baffled and disconcerted by the 
opening chapters, wherein the author 
seems to set about deliberately to 
scare away possible readers who 
would not fully appreciate the humor, 
wit, malice and intellectual sensuality 


are packed with allusions and double- 


you read while running and impatient 
for the “story.” It is about Mr. Fati- 
gay, a lanquid Englishman, who dwelt 
for a long stretch in the Congo with 
a female chimpanzee as his only pet 
and companion; brought her to Lon- 
don with him; and when she devel- 
oped speech, amazing literacy and 
civilized emotions, married her, with 
startling and amusing consequences. 
_ But en route through the narration of 
| this preposterous yarn there is ob- 


of his work, Pages and even sentences - 


meanings which will escape you if 
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lique comment upon nearly every- 
thing, life, morals, politics, English 
manners and customs, literature, the 
arts, love and marriage. Mr. Collier 
has evidently enjoyed writing this 
book, even if he must have sweated 
blood to say what he wanted to say in 
the way he wanted to say it. For those 
with a bit of pride in their sophis- 
tication and enterprise of mind this 
book will be one never to part with. 


“MEN OF ART” 

Most critics who have written 
books about the history of art, the 
theory of aesthetics, and the work of 
the great painters have shot above 
the heads of the average intelligent 
layman who likes and appreciates, in 
his own way, the work of the masters 
of the brush, ancient and modern. 
There are art critics who are so snob- 
bish and so esoteric that, upon read- 
ing their books, you would think that 
Giotto and Leonardo, Rembrandt and 
Titian, El Greco and Holbein, Ce- 
zanne and Van Gogh all painted with 
an audience of one in mind, that au- 
dience of one being the critic. 

All art is an expression of a living 
experience and all art that has any 
value whatever is something that in- 
creases the reasonably sensitive be- 
holder’s experience in the realm of 
beauty. Thomas Craven realizes this 
and his new book, ‘Men of Art” 


. (Simon & Schuster), is a joy to any- 


one who is not wholly anaesthetic to 
painting. It is the story of the life 
and work of the great masters of 
painting from the Italian primitives 
down to the present day. It is infor- 
mally presented but buttressed by 
immense research, It is easy for the 
layman to read, even though it is 
written by a man who has made a pro- 
found study of aesthetics. It is bio- 
graphical and anecdotal, but you may 
be sure that the material used has 
been carefully weighed and sifted. It 
has charm but it is the charm of 
depth and understanding, not the 
glib, superficial charm of studio gos- 
sip. It is a book to lead one into a 
better appreciation of what art means, 
what individual paintings mean be- 
yond the simple conveyance of a 
pleasurably ecstatic emotion to the 
beholder. Even those who have no 
interest whatever in painting will 
find Mr. Craven’s critico-biographical 
writing a delight in itself. 

“SEA LEGS” 

Slip into your bon voyage package 
a copy of “Sea Legs” (Lippincott) by 
Oliver Herford. It is a neat, naughty 
and fascinating little book of verse 
and drawings about travelers and 
stewards, flappers and bores, cos- 
tumes and customs encountered on a 
sea voyage. It is an alphabet book 
with colored illustrations, and will be- 
guile the green-faced hours of the 
person most susceptible to the sea. 
It is delightfully drawn and wittily 
expressed. 

“MIEN AND MEMORIES” 

Subscribers to this magazine will 
especially prize “Men and Memories” 
(Coward, McCann) by Sir William 
Rothenstein. Will Rothenstein (as he 
is better known) has, like Whistler, 
a surprising literary gift for an artist. 
He writes like a man who has been 
used to writing graciously, piquantly, 


and distinctively all his life. Sir Wil- | 


liam has known nearly all of the great 
and near-great figures in the fine arts 


of his time and he has immeasurably — 


added to our knowledge of person- © 


(Continued on page 87) 
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MEN’S 


Custom 


Tailors and Breeches Makers 


Man-Tailored to Measure 


Saddle Clothes for Sportswomen 


who ride astride 


‘"AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION’’ 
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Renowned ... For 
Successful Conventions 


Ir you are responsible for a large or small Con- 
vention for your Industry or Business, consider 
these advantages. Overlooking Lake Michigan, with 
parklands, beaches and bridle path close at hand, 
Convention days here are pleasant and free from dis- 
tractions which interfere with Convention sessions. 
When personal affairs are in order you are within 
a few minutes of Loop business... theatres and 
stores. The Drake Convention staff, available with- 
out extra charge, is trained in Convention detail, 
obtaining publicity, reduced railroad fares, enter- 
tainment, etc. Write us for further information. 


HOTEL, CHICAEO 


Under Blackstone Management 


Yes, we have no streets to 
cross! From the trainside at 
the Grand Central you beck- 
on a porter. He leads you 
through a special under- 
ground passage. And you 
emerge, mole-like, right in 
the lobby of this convenient 
hostelry of ours! As a matter 
of strictest fact, we'll even 
send one of our very own 
porters to meet you at the 
train if you will but warn 
us ahead of time... If you’re 
used to the average, garden 


variety of hotel, you'll be 


DON’T YOU 
HATE TO 


surprised at the various little 
ways we’ve discovered of 
being helpful to New York 


visitors. May we expect you? 


The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th St. New York UNITED Edward Clinton Fogg— Man. Director 
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differ in the forest and in the open, six feet high are planted in soil in 
but on account of the lower ee large galvanized iron containers sunk 


| perature, the relative moisture in the in trenches. The trees are planted in 


WATSON @& 
BOALER 


Interiors and Furniture 


COMPLETE and efficient 
A organization for planning 
and executing commissions 
involving interior architec- 
ture, decorations, and furnish- 
ings for homes. 


Discussions are invited with 
executives concerning offices 
of distinction and with club 
officials regarding interiors of 
character. 


For individual selection and 
use in Our Commissions, a large 
collection is maintained of 
antique furniture and repro- 
ductions, panelled rooms and 
interesting architectural frag- 
ments, antique and new man- 
tels and fireplaces, European 
and Oriental Rugs, old fab- 
rics, distinctive textiles. 


WATSON @ 
BOALER 


722 North Michigan Avenu 


Warerooms: 469 East O}ie Sti 


CHICAGO 


forest during the winter, spring and 
autumn, is from four to eight percent 
higher than in the open, and in the 
summer from twelve to twenty per- 
cent.” We all know that moisture 
is a large factor in tree growth and 
also in helping to make more re¢ idily 
available food material found in the 
soil. 

Some of the effects of undernour- 
ishment in our street and lawn shade 
trees are readily observed after one 


| or two years’ growth in a given loca- 


tion: others become evident only after 
a number of years. This gradual les- 
sening of shade tree vigor is often 
difficult to diagnose until an advanced 
state of undernourishment is reached. 
The growth of the twigs becomes 
more and more reduced, dead wood 
appears more prominently in the tops, 
the leaves may be small in size or of 
an unhealthy color. Further, all parts 
of the tree are less able to resist the 
attacks of insect and fungus pests. 
This gradual development of under- 
nourishment in shade trees can be 
observed in practically every locality, 
due to the adverse conditions under 
which shade trees are so frequently 
planted. The soil conditions for tree 
growth along city streets are often so 
poor that it is surprising that trees 
exist there at all. On spacious lawns 
the roots of trees are in competition 
with grass roots for water and min- 
eral nutrients. In lawns the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is impracticable. When 
orchards are given applications of 
plant food, the practice is to give 
twice as much to trees in sod as to 
those which are cultivated. 

Year by year the entire tree in- 
creases in size, making a greater and 
greater demand upon the soil for nu- 
trients. The return of at least a por- 
tion of the mineral elements in the 
fallen leaves and in the lawn clippings 
is prevented by the careful raking up 
and disposal of these residues else- 
where. 

Another point worth considering is 
that shade trees are expected to grow 
upon every type of soil—from a loose 
sand to a tight clay and on artificially 
made soils of cellar excavations and 
building refuse. From considerations 
such as these it is not difficult to un- 
derstand that a too large percentage 
of shade trees exhibit unmistakable 
signs of undernourishment. 

Agricultural investigations extend- 
ing over a long period of years and in 
many countries have indicated that 
most soils are deficient in available 
supplies of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium. Experience with the feed- 
ing of shade trees with additional 
supp1 lies of mineral nutrients has con- 
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containers so that root competition 
between neighboring trees is eliminat- 
ed. The soils in the containers will 
receive applications of several forms 
of nitrogen-containing nutrient ma- 
terials, several kinds of phosphorus- 
containing nutrients and potassium- 
containing nutrients as well as combi- 
nations of several of these. The trees 
have been selected from uniform 
stock and all will receive the same 
attention. Detailed records of the 
growth and development of these 
trees will be kept over a period of 
years and it is hoped that this investi- 
gation will prove of great value in 
answering many questions upon a 
variety of phases of shade tree nutri- 
tion. 

Shade trees have played an impor- 
tant part in the history and develop- 
ment of the world and it is my opinion 
that we are yet much too modest 
in setting a value on shade trees, 
their value to a community, their 
importance in a landscape, their ef- 
fect on a home. No matter where 
we turn we see the effects of their 
presence. 

All of us can look back to the days 


of swinging beneath the boughs of a 


giant elm or maple, to climbing 
through the gnarled branches of an 
old apple, to keeping a rendezvous of 
youthful love while age-old pines 
swayed on a summer night. The mag- 
nificent autumnal coloration, the pal- 
ette of golds and browns and purples 
spread, mosaic-like, over the hills, 
forms one of the tree-treasures of 
living. In reward for their contribu- 
tion to life, literature, history, char- 
acter-development and social better- 
ment, the tree asks for attention to 
those needs which it can only mutely 
express. Any study of trees, no mat- 
ter how cursory, only tends to show 
us the almost perfect analogy be- 
tween them and human beings. When 
they are thirsty they send out their 
roots for moisture; when they are 
wounded they make feeble: attempts 
to heal themselves; when they are 
hungry they show by their faded and 
sallow foliage, their thinning tops, 
and their susceptibility to insect and 
disease depredations, that they only 
desire food. In a recent article called 
“The Myth of the Soul’ Clarence 
Darrow, noted criminologist, defend- 
ing the materialistic view of life and 
death, said in substance: —“‘We will 
die and be no more aware of final dis- 
solution than the dying tree.” With 
due respect to the writer’s brilliancy, 
we gently urge him to associate with 
trees, sense their characteristics, their 
acute awareness when dissolution sets 
in, and draw the same lessons that we 
have drawn who have devoted our 
lives to a study of shade tree condi: 
tions. 

Shade trees have heen through a 
trying experience during the past few 
months. Everything we may do to 
assist them in their fight for health 
and vigor will be well repaid in returns 
of inspiration, color, and beauty. 
Ruskin said: “God has lent us the 
earth for our life. It belongs as much 
to those who are to come after us as 
to us and we have no right, by any- 
thing we do or neglect to involve them 
in any unnecessary penalties or to de- 
prive them of the benefit which is in 
our power to bequeath.” 
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HOW' 
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perience in steamship management 


The accumulation 


of 91 years of ex- 


‘ . probably as much as anything 
else, is responsible for the consistent 
preference shown by transatlantic 
passengers for Cunard... a pref- 
erence that has been decidedly and 
definitely demonstrated for the last 
eight years, when Cunard ships year 
after year have carried a larger 
number of people than any other 


line or group of lines. 


lis this “knowing how”, which you 
“different” 


...in the comfort, the atmosphere, 


sense in countless ways 
that pervade a Cunarder ... in the 
unlimited 4 la carte menu, without 
extra charge ... in the deft compe- 
tence of stewards long trained 

Cunard traditions . . . in that restful, 
ease-ensuring feeling, that you can 


speak English... and be understood. 


A Cunard ‘crossing saves you not 
hours merely... but days... owing 
to an almost daily service... 123 
sailings to Europe between April 1st 
and August 16th... with every type 


of accommodations available, from 


the ultra-luxurious to the modest. 


And, not least of all, there is the 
importance of value for your money 


. . « the utmost possible, always, 


via Cunard. 


Not content with past glories and 
achievements . . . Cunard announces 
the building of the new Super- 
Cunarder that will write a fresh chapter 
in the history of transatlantic travel. 


Carry your funds in Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 


Your Local Agent or The Cunard Steam Ship 
Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, New York 
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Three Romantic Old Towns in Bavaria. 


(Continued from page 55) 


Street scene in Dinkelsbiihl looking towards one of the gate towers. 
Here the houses are even more brilliantly painted than in Rothenburg 


This saves a great deal of time that 
otherwise might be wasted in order- 
ing and waiting for luncheon in some 
place of no particular interest. It is 
likewise pleasant; in Bavaria the im- 
pulse to do it is almost irresistible, 
for there are so many seductive 
sausages, cheeses, buns and cakes in 
the shops that you long for an appro- 
priate chance to try them. The way- 
side luncheon enabled us to go from 
Rothenburg to Dinkelsbiihl by way 
of Krailsheim, partly because the 
road that way is better but chiefly 
because we wanted another chance to 
see Kirchberg and poke about several 
other places we had spied on our 
way to Rothenburg. Kirchberg is just 
over the border in Wurtemberg, but 
it is thoroughly Bavarian in charac- 
ter. Being dismissed by Mr. Baedeker 
with only a couple of lines in small 
type, travellers rarely include it in 
their itinerary. It is one of those 
dramatically situated places that 
compels attention by the nonchalant 
way it is strung out along the side 
of a hill. There is a wonderful array 
of tall, snuffer-topped towers and 
high timbered gables, and the color- 
ing is enough to hold a painter spell- 
bound. You drop down on it from 
above and leave it from below, cross- 
ing a long stone-arched bridge with 
fenerous sparlings; the road winds 
round it as though loath to leave it, 
so you have a good chance to see it 
from every angle. But the highway 
does not go through it ; hence it is too 
often slighted. It is always a promis- 
ing omen when heads are suddenly 
popped out of windows; the more 
unspoiled the place, the more heads 
are out to view a stranger. Kirchberg 
put out lots of heads. We found such 
pleasant incidents as old men and 
women spinning rope from a tough 
local grass, and various cottage hand- 
icrafts in full swing. There’s no great 
show attraction, but it is one of those 
warmly human villages that invites 
loitering and friendly intercourse 
with the simple natives. 

Rothenburg sits on its hilltop, Din- 
kelsbiihl lies by its meadows and 
streams, yet the two are extraordin- 


arily alike in many respects and both 


are equally medieval and untouched | 


by the blighting hand of the modern- 
iser. In being completely unspoiled, 
Dinkelsbihl has, perhaps, slightly the 
advantage in being almost unknown 
and little visited so that it is quite 
devoid of any evidence of catering 
to the tourist. The daily life of a re- 


mote market town holds its even | 
tenor within the walls just as we, 


should imagine it would from the 
idyllic approach through the Rothen- 
burger Tor. Such placid outward 
beauty of moat, pool, towers and 
orchards could scarcely conceal in- 
ternal turmoil and ugliness. 

The other approaches to the town 
through the old towers are scarcely 
less beautiful, and the aspect within 
is similar to that of Rothenburg, save 
that whereas Rothenburg is multi- 
colored Dinkelsbiihl fairly makes a 
rainbow pale into drab insignificance. 
The houses are painted every con- 
ceivable hue—pea-green, purple, ca- 
nary yellow, lavender, lilac, emerald 
green, salmon, orange, rose pink, 
scarlet and what not and, as though 
this chromatic gaiety were not 
enough, everywhere are great win- 


dow-boxes overflowing with scarlet | 


geraniums, cascades of magenta, pur- 
ple and white petunias, or anything 
else that can compare in vividness. 
Amidst all this riot of color stands 
up as a foil the grey old mass of St. 
George’s Church. But it is grey and 
stern only outside; within it is full of 
gorgeous paintings and rich carving. 

It was in Dinkelsbihl we first had 
a chance to explore the storeys in the 
gabled roofs—attics, or whatever 
they are called when they are so 
many. Our bedrooms were there, and 
the generous building of the old 
Bavarians was a revelation. In the 
morning as we left, the market was 
gathering in front of the church and 
adding one more note of color with 
the gay umbrellas and awnings. Din- 


kelsbihl, too, as well as Rothenburg | 
and Kirchberg, is a place to go back | 


to and linger over, a place with which, 
and its ways, intimate acquaintance 
is most decidedly worth cultivating. 
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«GO 


EMPRESS’ 


for extra days 
in the ORIENT 


@ Sail ona giantess of the White Empress fleet. Here 
are the largest, fastest liners on the Pacific. Their 
speed brings the Orient nearer... gives you extra 
days to enjoy Kobe’s half-mile street of shops, Canton’s 
flower boats... the whole glamorous experience! 
Leading these giantesses is the huge new Empress 
of Japan, 26,000 tons gross, 39,000 tons displace- 
ment, 23-knots speed. Her lounges, long gallery, 
verandah-suites-with-bath, swimming pool, surround 
you with 1931 travel luxury. Her sister-ship-in-luxury 
is Empress of Canada. Both have cuisine that’s the 
talk of the Pacific... service “of the Orient.” 


via HONOLULU...or Direct Express 


® Choose from two Empress routes, both from Van- 
couver (where trains go to ship’s side) and Victoria. 
Empress of Japan and Empress of Canada on the 
Honolulu Route... Empress of Russia and Empress 
of Asia, famous “commuter” liners, on the Speedway 
Express direct to Yokohama in 10 days. 
“Empress” Cabin! Service and cuisine as truly Cana- 
dian Pacific as First Class ... spaciousness, comfort, 
at much lower rates, Also “Tourist” and “Third”. 
Independent travel-touring round-the-world . 
Orient conducted tours with Canadian Pacific’s vet- 
eran travel “know-how.” 


Low-cost Round Trip Summer 
Fares:°‘Virst’’ from $450... 
“Cabin” from $285 


Information, booklets with itineraries and rates, 
also reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other 

cities in U. S. and Canada. 


ORi€enT 


Canadian 
Preitic 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
NAGASAKI 
SHANGHAT 

HONG KONG 
MANILA 
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HEALTHFUL 


venture 


A trip to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall is a grand lark for the 
whole family . . . and a 
lark that is full of health, 
as well as happiness. Here 
they can absorb the sun 
... breathe deep the tonic 
ocean air... satisfy keen 
appetites with wholesome, 
tempting food. In the back- 
ground is always the com- 
fort and informal hospital- 
ity of Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, with its many facili- 
ties for relaxation and 
recreation. Come for a 
short vacation, or a long 
one. We will be glad to 
send you further informa- 
tion. 


erican and European Plans 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


LEEDS 


AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


“ale 


FIF 


AKE your residence in the delightful 
Washington Square section .... quiet, 
restful, a distinguished address . .. . yet mod- 
erate in cost. 

Single room with private bath and shower from $4.00 


L _ up daily 
Double room with private bath and shower from $6.00 
; up daily 
Suite of parlor, bedroom and bath from $7.00 up daily 
The connoisseur of comfortable living will 
appreciate the charm of this excellent hotel. 
Ownership-Management 


MORRIS WHITE HOLDING COMPANY, 
O. Wintras, Managing D 


TH AVENUE HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 


INC. 
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Late May and June in the Garden 


(Continued from page 66) 


tract from the time when one should 
be standing entranced before his 
Madonna Lilies, or worshipping his 
Roses. Let us see if we can bring a 
| little order into this chaos. 


TULIPS 
First among the important flowers 
of the garden are the Tulips of May. 
In northern gardens, their gay parade 
may extend into June; and certainly 
June is the month when they require 
the most care and consideration if 
you are to have a good display next 
year. 
“ If you have plenty of money and 
can afford to buy new Tulips each 
year, they should be dug up and 
thrown away as soon as the flowers 
fade, and the beds filled with an- 


/nuals or Chrysanthemums. 


But this is a wasteful and a heart- 
less thing. If they are carefully dug 
and heeled-in in a secluded part of 
the garden until the tops have died, 


/the bulbs may be saved for planting 


another year. But it is much better 
to forget the faded Tulip beds for 
several weeks and concentrate your 
attention upon other matters, leaving 
the Tulip tops to ripen naturally. This 
will be accomplished about three 
weeks after the flowers fade. Then 
they may be carefully dug, dried off, 
sorted (casting away the “babies” 
or little bulbs, unless you want to 
start a tulip nursery with them), and 
stored in light cotton bags until 
September. Label the bags both in- 
side and out, so that they may be 
easy to identify and that you may 
have a double check upon the names. 


IRISES 

Second among the important flow- 
ers, the Irises start their performance 
before the Tulips have faded. There 
is really little to do about them be- 
fore they bloom. But when the flow- 
ers are at their height, it is time to 
rogue beds where there may be mix- 
tures, and to decide upon which old 
or less attractive varieties might be 
discarded in favor of new or more 
desirable things. There are so many 
lovely and astonishing new varieties, 
that it is a shame to put up with 
the antiquated Iris usually installed 
by landscape architects and the con- 
tract nurseries. Get busy and see 
some extensive Iris collection and 
buy new plants on the spot. Make 
them dig up the plant you want 
while it is in bloom, and take it home 
and plant it. Do not delay planting 
Iris until autumn. June, July, the 
| earlier the better. 
Look out for the Iris borer, if you 


| have it or fear you might have it. Its 


presence is denoted by a brown scar 
along the edge of the leaf where it is 
pleated into the adjacent blade. Slit 
open such leaves, and the little wiry 
worm will be found amongst a slimy 
mass of mucilaginous fluid in the fold 
of the leaf. If looked for early, he can 
be caught before he eats his way into 


midsummer, the damage will be done. 
One good grower suggests that, after 


blooming, all Iris tops should be 
sheared to the ground to destroy all 


eggs and larvae of this pest. That 
should be a very good plan in gardens 


_where the borer is known to be pres- 


| ent, or where the collection is too 
| extensive to give individual attention 
| to each plant. 
PEONIES 

Next in season come the gorgeous 
and astounding march and counter- 


~~ 'march of Peonies pink and Peonies 


the root. If the search is delayed until ’ 


white; the Peonies red do not amount 
to much. Beginning in May, select the 
best bud on each stem; remove all 
others. If especially fine flowers are 
wanted, fasten a small paper bag over 
the chosen buds, and cut the stems 
when the bud feels slightly soft when 
pressed through the bag. Place the 
cut stems in water in a cool cellar to 
develop slowly, and bring them into 
the light when the bag is half-filled 
with the opening bloom. In this way, 
you will preserve the outer petals 
from damage, intensify the coloring, 
and develop the center petals of the 
flower which are often crippled and 
undersized when the bloom first opens 
out-of-doors. Exhibitors of Peonies 
always bag and cut their blooms two 
or three weeks before the show, and 
keep them in cold storage until a few 
days before they are needed. Do not 
neglect Peonies after the flowers are 
gone. Keep the plants cultivated and 
watered in dry weather, so that they 
may make fine fat new buds for next 
year’s flowers. The time to move Pe- 
onies is in late autumn. 


ROSES 

There are so many things one ought 
to say about Roses. So much has been 
said. So much is expected. Let us omit 
the glorification and concentrate on 
the work. 

If you are a good gardener, you 
began spraying with Bordeaux or 
dusting with sulphur as soon as the 
leaves were developed to ward off 
black spot or mildew. This treatment 
must not be relaxed for one fortnight. 
The only way to overcome these pests 
is to fight them everlastingly. Try to 
spray or dust before rains, and never 
dust when the sun is burning hot, or 
when dew is on the leaves. 

As soon as the flower buds show 
color, give each plant a quart or two 
of liquid cow manure, made by soak- 
ing a shovelful of the fresh product 
in a pail of water, or make it in barrel 
lots if you have many roses and 
plenty of cows. Lacking the dairy 
product, use commercial sheep man- 
ure, or some quick-acting complete 
prepared fertilizer which can be 
bought in seed store or garden shops. 
This treatment may be repeated at 
fortnightly intervals, but three appli- 
cations are usually énough for one 
season. 

‘Cultivate the rose-beds weekly if 
you are a good gardener and not 
afraid of work. Lazy gardeners mulch 
their rose-beds. One method seems to 
work about as well as the other. 
The mulch should be put on before 
the flowers open, that is, put it on 
after the first feeding. If you wait 
until the blooms are open, the mulch 
will fill them full of disfiguring dust. 
If peat moss is used for mulching, 
put it on two inches thick, and have 
it nicely moist so that it will crumble 
easily and not make so much dirt. 

If rose bugs are expected, stir a 
tablespoonful of iron sulfate into the 


soil around the plants, and cultivate — 


all open ground in the neighborhood 
madly to destroy them before they 
emerge from the ground. An ancient 
remedy for them after they have ap- 
peared is to spray them with hot 
water. A temperature of 120 degrees 


F. will kill them, so the water needs — 


to be nearly boiling in the sprayer 
to maintain that temperature after 
it has been forced into mist. Cut roses 
liberally, with stems of good length. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Among the New Books 
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alities and the times by his inimitable 
portraits and sketches in words of 
people like Whistler, Lautrec, Sar- 
gent, Beerbohm, Wilde, Shaw, Harris, 
Swinburne, Watts, Pennell, Degas, 
and many, many others. He has 
achieved the seemingly impossible: 
he brought to light new stories in- 
volving the wit of Oscar Wilde and 
Whistler. The book is also unique in 
that Sir William seems to have known 
nearly everybody worth knowing and 
to have made no enemies—or if he 
made them he does not betray his 
own animus. Letters from Beerbohm, 
Shaw, Wilde and others form a con- 
siderable part of this superb book. 
There are more volumes to follow 
this one. The present volume deals 
mainly with the Eighties and Nine- 
ties of the last century. 


“ORANGE VALLEY” 

The first of the regional novels I 
have read that deals with the fruit- 
growing ranches of California is 
“Orange Valley” (Coward, McCann) 
and I enjoyed it much. It is the story 
of a family transplanted from Penn- 
sylvania to the San Joaquin Valley, 
there to readapt itself to conditions 
and circumstances vastly unlike those 
under which they had been living. 
Not only is there a different tech- 
nique in the farming of California 
from the technique of farming in 
Pennsylvania but there is a social 
culture of the native sons which alien 
Americans must adjust themselves to. 
A son and daughter of Charles and 
Juliana Swanson encounter emotional 
difficulties which form the drama of 
the story. And this drama is worked 
out in such a way that the locale be- 
comes almost a character in the 
drama. It is a story of deracination 
and of again taking root in another 
soil, done with considerable power 
and distinction. 

“31 FAMILIES UNDER HEAVEN” 

George Fink is a German, brought 
up in the slums of Berlin, who has 
lived much of the life he depicts in 
“31 Families Under Heaven” (Live- 
right), a grim and moving story of 


degradation, misery and poverty, so 


pitiable as never to seem sordid. The | 


child in the story is forever hungry 
and in the end, as a man, he remains 
hungry. The mother in this tale is a 
heroic figure, battling nobly against 
want, with a drunken husband, and 
failing to prevent a daughter from 
becoming a prostitute and a son a 
gangster because the cards of life are 
stacked overwhelmingly against her. 
This is a story of the downtrodden, 
the beaten and dispirited in a metrop- 
olis which serves more than to teach 
us how the other half lives; it serves 
to invoke in us the nobler emotions 
of pity and compassion. 
“THREE PAIRS OF SILK STOCKINGS” 
Some Russians who are familiar 
with modern Russia tell me_ that 
“Three Pairs of Silk Stockings” 
(Scribner’s) by Panteleimon Roma- 
nof contains the most accurate pic- 
ture of life under the Soviets that has 
yet been given in fiction. I can believe 
it, because this novel is convincingly 
realistic. I hope that it will be read 
by some of those eager and enthusi- 
astic radical intellectuals who despair 
of the shortcomings of our capitalis- 
tic society and would have us reor- 
ganize (after revolution) a state like 
that in Russia under a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. If this should come 
about, these very radical intellectuals 
would be the first to suffer the worst 


hardships and the greatest incon- | 


veniences and restrictions; for under 


a proletarian dictatorship the edu- | 


cated class, as a class, is suspected and 
considered parasitical and economi- 


cally functionless. “Three Pairs of | 
Silk Stockings” tells of a formerly cul- | 


tured man and wife, now outcasts in 
Moscow, who are forced to live in 
one room which is also shared by an- 
other woman who is uneducated and 
middle-class. It is a vivid but dis- 
passionate story. The title of the 


. | 
story comes from a cynical remark | 


that three pairs of silk stockings is 
the price of virtue of any woman in 
Russia. 
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DELPHINIUMS 

Dig up and destroy any plants 
which show signs of the blacks. There 
is no certain way of curing it. Stake 
each flower stem, tying it firmly to a 
slender cane stake with several ties. 
Make the last tie at the very top 
of the stake. This will cause it to 
disappear. Do not allow more than 
a reasonable number of flowering 
stems to remain on each plant. Three 
good stems on a two-year-old plant 
are enough, six to ten on older plants. 
Remember a stake to each stem. Do 
not tie them sloppily with loops of 
string, or in an untidy bunch. God 
will punish you with a wind storm, 
surely, if you do, and all your brave 
blue flowers will be broken off at 
the string. Give them liquid manure 
in the manner of feeding the Roses 
as soon as their blue rockets begin to 
soar. Check them over and mark for 
destruction those whose colors dis- 
please you, and if you save your own 
seed, destroy them before they have 
time to fertilize the choice plants 


which you have selected for seed. 
As soon as the flowers fade, cut off 
the flower stems, but not the lower 
foliage. It is foolish to destroy the 
health of the plants in order to force 
them into a half-hearted late sum- 
mer bloom. 

A NUMBER OF THINGS 

Of Lilies, and Poppies, and Cam- 
panulas, and Foxgloves, I can only 
wish you luck. Keep them cultivated, 
feed them well, stake them well, and 
trust to Heaven. So much depends 
for their success upon what was done 
a year ago, that little advice is useful 
here. 

But June is full of other flowers to 
see and to adore. The wealth of Phil- 
adelphus is a mint in itself, and the 
million lowly herbs which adorn the 
borders and the rock gardens require 
hours of attention. In attending the 
stately beauties of the Iris, the Rose, 
and the Delphinium, do not overlook 
the smaller, daintier denizens of the 
odd corners, or the glories of Na- 
ture’s garden in woods and on hills. 
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